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CHRISTLIKENESS 


Conferences For Religious 
By Sister M. Victorine, I.H.M. 


A treatise on the virtues of Christ, 
the Divine Victim, intended to help 
offset the evil influence of modern 
secularism and to aid souls in follow- 
ing Christ on the way of perfection. 
It calls for prayerful and repeated 
reading of its teachings together with 
a practical application to daily think- 
ing and living. The admonitions set 
down by Sister Victorine will help the 
readers, and through them other souls 
whom they teach and guide, to persist 
in their struggle against evil and to 
bring God back into human thinking 
and living. $2.75 





SIMPLICITY 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


Father Plus, the well-known spiritual 
director and writer now treats sim- 
plicity and shows that it is a virtue of 
the highest order and not merely a 
polite synonyrn for want of intelli- 
gence. “Writing clearly and illustrat- 
ing his work with numerous examples, 
Father Plus discourses on simplicity 
in relation to God, to our neighbor and 
to ourselves. He covers the subject 
adequately in a short space.”—Frank 
Hanlon. $1.50 


TREATISE ON PREACHING 
By Humbert of Romans 


This fundamental book on preaching 
was written by Humbert of Romans, 
the fifth Master General of the order 
of Friars Preachers. He treats the 
basic principles of preaching and dis- 
plays a happy capacity for combining 
general facts with minute details. The 
general tone is lofty with a wealth of 
quotations from Scripture and the 
Fathers and the whole is studded with 
excellent practical suggestions. $2.50 





LIVING THE MASS 
By R. Desplanques, S.J. 


Translated by 
Sister Maria Constance, S.C.H. 


A new kind of meditation book, rad- 
ically different from its many pred- 
ecessors, in content, in treatment, and 
in effectiveness. By presenting a close 
and prayerful analysis of the words 
and phrases of the Holy Sacrifice the 
author shows us how to weave the 
Ordinary of the Mass into our ordi- 
nary lives. Only when the Mass is 
integrated with our daily actions will 
it become a constant inspiring reality. 

$2.75 
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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 


A COLUMN OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





TELEVISION— 
Editor: I hesitate to renew my subscription 
to Books on Trial as I was so disgusted with 
Dan Herr’s column. Who cares whether or 
not he likes television. He probably doesn’t 
like it because he can’t yapp and talk all the 
time without rousing thoughts of mayhem in 
the minds of those who do like it. Maybe he 
has ulcers or a cranky wife, but he shouldn’t 
inflict himself on people. . . . For my money 
he is a big joke. 

Nortine F. Crow.ey 

Hopkinton, Mass. 


Editor: Congratulations! The “Litany” in 
“Stop Pushing” is a prize package of timely 
and long-needed laments. I pray the fervent 
aspirations will be read and quoted, but most 
of all absorbed by thousands. 
SistER IMMACULATA 
Washington, D.C. 


THANK You— 
Editor: I wish to congratulate you on the 
steady improvement in the magazine Books 
on Trial. It shows more quality and class with 
each issue. It is serving a real purpose in its 
present form. 
J. L. O’Suttivan 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Editor: Books on Trial for November, 1950 

. contained a review of my Short Stories 

which I consider the most interesting and 
intelligent of all it has received to date. . . 
Mark Van DorEN 


New York, N.Y. 


CATHOLICISM— 


Editor: Father John Callahan’s review of Lu- 
bac’s Catholicism in the February issue jolted 
me considerably. The shock was not caused 
by Father Callahan’s apparent disagreement 
with Father Lubac on several theological 
scores. What bothered me was the broad al- 
legation that he makes and/or implies against 
the orthodoxy of such a distinguished Catholic 
theologian as Father Lubac. 

Father Callahan tells the readers of Books 
on Trial that they had better be careful in 
reading Lubac because the encyclical Humani 
Generis was aimed at errant fellows like Pere 
Lubac. This is a grave charge. 


In the first place, by what authority does 
Father Callahan assert that criticisms by Pope 
Pius in Humani Generis have any relation to 


Father Lubac? 


Secondly, does Father Callahan know that 
Father Lubac has a letter from Pius XII stat- 
ing specifically that Humani Generis does not 
apply to him and that his Holiness was very 
happy with Father Lubac’s work? (My author- 
ity for this statement is a French student at 
the University of Chicago.) The Pope’s letter 


—— 


was prompted by people who had jumped to 
a rash conclusion similar to that of Father 
Callahan’s. 

Thirdly, there is no question that Father 
Lubac does not always write within the tradi. 
tional scholastic pattern. As a man and a theo- 
logian wishing to find a new incarnation of 
the eternal wisdom of Christianity, Father 
Lubac must obviously and inescapably move 
into areas untouched by theological discussion, 
Because he is an original, creative, and con- 
troversial thinker, we are not justified in club 
bing him over the head with a papal en. 
cyclical. I am sure that St. Thomas would 
have been the first to encourage Father Lubac, 
and the first to disagree with him, but more 
importantly, he would have discouraged the 
kind of review that appeared in Books on 
Trial. 

Fourthly, there is no question about the 
truth of Father Callahan’s statement that Lu- 
bac’s writings have been severely criticized. 
I do not object to having this fact called to the 
attention of your readers. No one can seriously 
object to theological controversy, as long as it 
is kept within the limitations set by the 
Church. 

Finally, a French correspondent of mine 
tells me that Father Lubac was restricted by 
his religious superiors for fear of censure by 
Rome. But since the fear was unfounded, 
Father Lubac is again teaching and writing. 

Within my own limitations with theological 
discussion, I find myself in disagreement with 
Father Lubac on several points. Such disagree- 
ment, however, only strengthens my insistence 
that we be fair to him. Father Lubac is, I 
think, building the foundations which will 
eventually lead to a reunion of all Christen- 
dom around the sacrificial altar at St. Peter's 
in Rome. 

Ep Marciniak 


Chicago, Il. 


Since Father Callahan pointed out in his te 
view that Catholicism “has an official im 
primatur” and “that its general theme is 
sound” and also called attention to the “beauty 
and forceful argument” in the book, we think 
Mr. Marciniak may be inferring more than 
is warranted. That Father Lubac’s views imply 
“hostility to the traditional scholastic treatment 
of the truths discussed,” as Father Callahan 


stated, is widely recognized.—Editor 


THE LEFT HAND— 

Editor: It seems to me that the review of 
The Left Hand of God which appeared in 
your February issue is not only uncharitable 
but downright unjust. The reviewer mentions 
none of the good qualities of the book; he 
does not even suggest that there is any spit 
itual growth in the soul of Jim Carmody, 0 
that the central theme is the regaining of 4 
lost faith. The confession scene in which Jim 
begins to feel the awful weight of sin, and 


(Continued on page 315) 
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The Vision 
of Willa Cather 


By L. V. JACKS 


ARELY does a writer flash across our 

horizon who belongs to no narrow 
school and can be classified as no known 
type. But such a writer was Willa 
Cather, as stubborn as her native Ne- 
braska prairie and some times as bleak, 
though capable of wonderful warmth 
and richness and generosity to all who 
saw her aright. The prohibition in her 
last will and testament against the pub- 
lication of her letters, her well known 
dislike for Hollywood to which she re- 
fused to surrender her novels, her tend- 
ency to avoid newspaper reporters in 
their probing for little known facts, and 
the preferences of her surviving rela- 
tives, friends and literary executor, 
amongst whom at present the feeling 
toward a biography is not cordial, all 
combine to reduce the field in which 
she can be regarded and to increase the 
dificulties that lie in the way of a stu- 
dent approaching her. 


Now, a very important book and a 
very worthwhile book about Miss Cather 
have appeared within a few weeks of 
each other. The former is The World of 
Willa Cather by Mildred Bennet (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50), the latter Willa Cather, 
an Introduction by David Daiches (Cor- 
nell University Press, $2.75). Mrs. Ben- 


nett had the warm cooperation of all 
surviving relatives and friends, partic- 
ularly Miss Elsie Cather and Mrs. W. A. 
Sherwood, a piece of good fortune ac- 
corded to no other investigator. Profes- 
sor Daiches has traced lightly the suc- 
cession of Willa Cather’s novels, adding 
a reasonable chapter on the short stories 
and some sound critical comment upon 
the poems. His book is in no sense a 
thorough graph of the development of 
Willa Cather’s artistic processes, but is 
an easy, highly readable commentary. 


Now, for the first time, a sound and 
credible picture of the novelist is begin- 
ning to take shape. That this picture, 
though still incomplete and giving every 
indication of remaining so for some time, 
should have required so long in its for- 
mation is a strange commentary upon 
modern American philosophies about the 
art of writing. Willa Cather, then, is a 
little dificult for many people to under- 
stand, for she is diametrically unlike 
many of our current writers. Utter devo- 
tion to art is often professed, but I doubt 
if any author since Flaubert has prac- 
tised this devotion as determinedly as 
did she. Disregard of money is an ideal 
and one of the gayest banners of the 
avant garde, but when Willa Cather re- 





Willa Cather’s Nebraska—the George Cather home as it is today 
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Willa Cather as she appeared in 1902 


signed from a first rate job with Mc- 
Clure to live by writing she was really 
taking a chance on money. Willingness 
to work is universally conceded to be a 
sine qua non for writers, but few since 
Maupassant toiled harder than did Miss 
Cather and none have talked less about 
themselves. 


A childhood quite normal in every 
respect began Willa Cather’s life. In Red 
Cloud, Nebraska, children were seen but 
not heard. There was no lack of fun, 
however. The children played games: 
some were ready to hand, some the little 
people made up using their own in- 
genuity and fancy, as when Willa de- 
signed the imaginary town of Sandy 
Point and herself served as its first mayor 
with the other children constituting the 
citizens. Trips to adjacent towns, pony 
rides, parties, school picnics and excur- 
sions—the children in Red Cloud were 
not badly off. And as soon as they grew 
older, the theatre was added to the 
possible list of supervised amusements. 
Companioned by persons well read in 
the great classics, taught always to re- 
gard a high standard of personal honor 
as the most important thing in the world, 
Willa Cather passed slowly out of child- 
hood, self reliant, reticent, quiet. Some 
individuals have professed to find her 
mannish: it is rather that she stood 
firmly on her own feet, asked no favors 
and kept her affairs to herself. Before 
going to Lincoln she knew Shakespeare: 
at the University of Nebraska work in 
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Willa Cather at a Christmas party she gave for children of the Red Cloud Episcopal 
Sunday School in 1931. Photos by courtesy of Dodd, Mead and Co. 


Greek, Latin and German further con- 
tributed to the development of her mind. 

To understand her background is not 
entirely easy today for city dwellers who 
find a little town and its people strange. 
Nevertheless we may reach a reasonable 
interpretation of her artistic life. She 
governed this by an entirely logical judg- 
ment as I see it: man arrives in this 
world without his wishes being con- 
sulted, she believed, and in the fright- 
fully brief time at his disposal he must 
make his one and only bid for immor- 
tality. How can he do it? If he is gifted 
with a high and heaven sent talent like 
a Botticelli, a Shakespeare, a Franz Schu- 
bert, then the way is evident. But most 
people do not have so great a gift. Still, 
for many centuries now, Sallust has 
been offering some sound advice on this 
score: “It behooves all men who wish to 
excel the other animals to strive with 
might and main.” So, work is the answer 
with concentration an inevitable corol- 
lary, and concentration is best accom- 
plished when unessentials are stripped 
away. In The Novel Demeuble, Willa 
Cather voices clear opinions about over- 
equipment. 

Therefore, she kept much to herself, 
she worked hard at the jobs she took 
and made good at them; therefore when 
she resigned from the managing editor- 
ship of McClure’s Magazine and stepped 
deliberately out of public sight, it was 
to focus every creative faculty upon her 
already determined goal. Confident of 
her own powers, she set herself to be a 
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good writer and to serve that end she 
would jettison everything else. Nothing 
could restrain her from her objective. If 
we can reason forward from a rule to 
facts, we can reason back from facts to 
rule and we have the facts in her case, 
so it is not hard to see behind them, as 
in a mirror, the guiding principles. I do 
not believe she ever lost sight of those 
principles, and we can say in all truth- 
fulness that her writing career was gov- 
erned by a great vision. 

After Alexander's: Bridge, which like 
most first novels was something of a lit- 
erary exercise, but not autobiographical 
and in that respect unusual, she passed 
quickly to the western environment that 
she knew so well. O Pioneers!, My An- 
tonia, The Song of the Lark, and A Lost 
Lady established her permanently as a 
great creative writer. But each of these 
books, so easily named, represents years 
of work, writing and rewriting, study 
and recollection. Every well done book 
makes something of an assault upon its 
author’s powers and takes away some 
stamina never returned. A keen realiza- 
tion of the sufferings of life, coupled 
with a thoughtful regard for them, was 
always with her. My Mortal Enemy, 
though it has technical flaws, lucidly ex- 
presses Willa Cather’s sense of tragic 
downfall and in The Professor's House 
and in One of Ours we see mercilessly 
diagrammed the story of failure, though 
it is honorable failure that ends with 
head held high. | 

Some uninformed Catholics have 


made capital out of the atmosphere jp 
Death Comes for the Archbishop and 
Shadows on the Rock, feeling that Mis. 
Cather had a genuinely Catholic spirit 
They are quite wrong: she had a gep. 
uinely artistic spirit, an altogether dif. 
ferent thing. It enabled her to appre. 
ciate many aspects of Catholicism in the 
Southwest as well as in Quebec. Her 
appreciation was the true kind based 
upon close careful study. To appreciate 
one must understand. To understand, 
one must study. Study is work. There 
is no short cut and Sallust is still right 
Her feeling about Catholicism, there. 
fore, is rather a very fine feeling for the 
fitness of things, a delicate perception 
of what is right and proper, not a feel. 
ing prompted by any desire to unite with 
the observed phenomenon. 


It is at once noticeable that her work 
does not overlap, that her novels bear 
little relation to each other (true, Lucy 
Gayheart has certain resemblances to 
The Song of the Lark, but the parallel. 
ism is so superficial as to have no real 
importance), and that each story is con- 
ceived as a complete entity surrounded 
by its appropriate setting. This is the 
method of a strong and independent 
genius. She has some resemblances to 
Conrad, some trace of A. E. Housman, 
there are Jamesian grace notes in Alex 
ander’s Bridge, but above all she is Will 
Cather herself which reinforces the 
earlier point of her independence and 
determination. 


In all her books one observes the 
struggle of man against his conditions 
Sometimes, as does Jim Burden, he gets 
the better of them, more often, as in 
the case of Mr. Shimerda or of Ms 
Forrester, they defeat him. When con 
ditions are difhcult and the man is in 
clined to be vague, or easy-going, or to 
good-natured, then the train of circum 
stances is as fatal as in an Aeschylew 
tragedy. Miss Cather’s unwillingness 10 
compromise within the limits of her ston 
is as characteristic as her unwillingnes 
to compromise with her own circum 
stances. 


It is commonplace in her books thal 
the life of the spirit is more importatl 
than the life of the body, that what we 
are determines much of our fate, that 
is imperative to face fortune boldly. Ye 
the creative writer knows that it is from 
the things the body does that we leam, 
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Man and the State 


Clear demonstration that democracy 
is based on tenets of Christianity 


MAN AND THE State, by Jacques Mari- 
tain. University of Chicago Press. 219 
pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


This is the first volume of a series on 
the foundations of democracy to be pub- 


lished by the Charles R. Walgreen . 


Foundation for the Study of American 
Institutions. It is, perhaps, significant 
that the first of these studies be by a 
leading Catholic philosopher. It is, in- 
deed, true that a consistent and compre- 
hensive political philosophy cannot be 
found today outside of the framework 
furnished by Christian principles. It is 
also significant that it-is a philosopher 
who opens the series. ‘The confusion of 
ideas and the complexity of problems in 
the modern world require most of all 
that clarity be achieved on fundamen- 
tals; to work towards such a clarity is 
precisely the philosopher’s task. 

The volume contains a wealth of ideas 
almost too great to be dealt with in so 
short a book. Although the exposition 
is perfectly clear, it still is not easy read- 
ing. To do justice to the ideas of Pro- 
fessor Maritain one has to read his state- 
ments with great attention and slowly. 
By doing so the reader will learn many 
things and, what is particularly impor- 
tant, realize how far from real clarity 
many of his own views are. 

There are seven chapters: The Peo- 
ple and the State, The Concept of Sov- 
ereignty, The Problem of Means, The 
Rights of Man, The Democratic Char- 
ter, Church and State, and The Prob- 
lem of World Government. The topics 
are, as one sees, of eminent actuality and 
they are discussed with great penetra- 
tion and with ample reference to many 
contemporary authors and views. For all 
the philosophical nature of the work, it 
is at the same time practical. It deals 
with problems everyone today must feel 
to be of primary importance. 

It is, however, the philosophical spirit 
which makes this book so helpful. All 
concepts referred to are defined and dis- 
cussed. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt on the meaning of the terms em- 
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ployed. The first two chapters are par- 
ticularly valuable. They define and dis- 
tinguish notions which, unfortunately, 
are but too often confused. These are 
the notions of: nation, body politic, state 
and people. First the author sets over 
against each other the two notions of 
“community” and “society.” Human rela- 
tions are always centered on some ob- 
ject. This object is a fact in the case of 
the community, but a task in that of 
society. The fact precedes the determina- 
tions of will and intelligence, and cre- 
ates common feelings and mores. The 
task is an end to be achieved and de- 
pends on the determination of human 
intelligence and will. A nation is a com- 
munity, not a society: “it does not cross 
the threshold of the political realm.” 


Body politic and state, on the other hand, 
pertain to the order of society; but the 
state is only a part of the body politic, 
specialized in the interests of the whole. 
The state is for man; man is not for the 
state, which is the “topmost agency.” 
The author advocates a “pluralistically 
organized body politic’ and the state 
would then be concerned “only with the 
final supervision of the achievements of 
institutions born out of freedom.” 

The genuine notion of sovereignty 
implies power and independence which 
are supreme separately from and above 
the whole ruled by the sovereign. (p. 
25) The power and independence: of 
the people, however, are neither separate 
from nor above the people themselves; 
hence the people and the body politic 
are not sovereign, though they them- 
selves enjoy full autonomy. This is eluci- 
dated in a highly interesting discussion, 
based on a critical analysis of the ideas 
of Bodin, Hobbes and Rosseau. Nor is 
the state sovereign, because it is liable 
to supervision and accountable to the 
people. The two concepts of sovereignty 


(Continued on page 316) 








Jacques Marrrain was born at Paris on November 18, 
1882. He was baptized as a Protestant and his early educa- 
tion was in the rationalistic and humanitarian tradition 
of his mother’s family, the Favres. Among the friends of 
his student days were Ernest Psichari and Charles Peguy. 
While studying at the Sorbonne, he attended the lectures 
of Henri Bergson at the College de France, and made his 
first visit, with his wife Raissa, to the home of Leon Bloy. 
Bergson’s lectures turned his thoughts away from rational- 
ism; Bloy’s influence headed him and his wife toward the 





Church. They were baptized in the Church of Saint John the Evangelist, 
Paris, on June 11, 1906. 

After studying biology for two years at Heidelberg, Maritain returned to 
France and took up the study of St. Thomas Aquinas. During the following 
years, until 1916, he worked for French publishers and taught scholastic 
philosophy. In 1917, at the request of the bishops of France, he undertook 
the writing of a book on philosophy for use in seminaries. The result was 
An Introduction to Philosophy which won him the title of Doctor ad honorem 
by decree of the Congregation of Studies at Rome. Since then he has written 
and edited many books, and taught and lectured at many universities. 

M. Maritain was lecturing in this country in 1940 when France was in- 
vaded by Germany. He and his wife remained here until the end of the war. 
From 1945 to 1948 he was French ambassador to the Vatican, and now is a 
member of the Department of Philosophy at Princeton University. 

Over 25 of M. Maritain’s books have appeared in English. We Have Been 
Friends Together and Adventures in Grace, written by his wife, Raissa Mari- 
tain, are memoirs of the years before and after their conversion, and give a 
vivid picture of their life and of the many prominent people whom they have 
known and influenced. 
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Animals Invade 

Domain of Man 

Tue Piace oF THE Lion, by Charles 
Williams. Pellegrini and Cudahy. 236 
pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


This novel, written in 1931 by Charles 
Williams, who died in 1945, is sufh- 
ciently vital and prophetic to merit the 
present re-publication. Though deeply 
philosophical, dealing as it does with the 
struggle between good and evil, the book 
is excellent reading for story and char- 
acterization. The author has an amaz- 
ing technique, enabling him to bridge 
convincingly and almost imperceptibly 
the line of demarcation between con- 
crete and metaphysical reality. That a 
roaring lion should appear in a peaceful 
English countryside is made quite be- 
lievable, as also is the transformation of 
a sedate and respectable spinster into a 
hissing serpent. 

We are told that in modern times 
man’s intellect Chis power of searching 
for truth) began to fail, leaving room 
in the world for a dreadful fatuity, an 
invasion of expressionless, mindless crea- 
tures, concretized by various shapes of 
animals. Such a state of affairs is at- 
tributed to several causes: first, that men 
have abandoned themselves to their own 
desires rather than to a passion for truth. 
Foster—or Hitler, perhaps?—bent on the 
attainment of brute power, is finally 
overcome by the strength of the Lion; 
also Miss Wilmot, beneath her conven- 
tional pose of respectability a viper’s nest 
of subtlety, ultimately yields to the over- 
whelming invasion of the serpent; and 
Berringer, diabolic searcher into the oc- 
cult beyond man’s power of intellect, 
dies in a holocaust of remarkably con- 
vincing pyrotechnics. 

But there is another type of mind 
which has abandoned the intellectual 
world to the power of lower creation— 
namely, those who unconsciously lose 
themselves in one pursuit to the forget- 
fulness of social obligations. To illustrate 
this principle the author has given us 
the entomologist, Dr. Tighe, whose life 
wastes away in aesthetic ecstasy after the 
vision of the butterflies. Then, also to 
blame for this world debacle, are the 
free-thinkers: those who study reality 
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solely to prove their own theories rather 
than to discover truth. Of these a young 
student, Damaris, is barely saved from 
the dire consequences of this mistake by 
her lover, Anthony, whose untiring 
search for wisdom has given him the key 
to the means of setting things right 
again. 

This book is well worth a careful read- 
ing, even though the author, an Angli- 
can, is somewhat foggy in his theology. 
Any effort to re-instate thinking in place 
of the moronic or adolescent substitutes 
of our day is worth the time and atten- 
tion of an earnest reader. These modern 
visions, described in the flowing style of 
a master craftsman, stimulate one’s real- 
ization of the genuine issues at stake in 
the world of 1951, when the place of 
the Lion is surely being threatened by 
the incursion of another beast, “the bear 
that walks like a man.” 


Boyhood Days 

In Small Town 

Years oF Epen, by Gordon Webber. 
Little Brown. 238 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Margaret M. Neville 


Years of Eden is the story of a boy’s life 
on a Michigan farm and in a nearby 
town. In the introductory words of the 
author, “This is the story of one child 
and the shapes and shadows he saw in 
his Eden, and of his journey out.” 


When Zenas Fairchild was five, his 





Duff Cooper: For the adult reader, 
a little gem 


mother died, and his grandmother took 
him to her small-town home, while his 
father left his farm to work in the city, 
The varied experiences of the boy in the 
ensuing years form the chapters of the 
book. There were such red-letter events 
in the child’s life as the day at the Home. 
steaders’ Fair, the visit to his father in 
Overland, the Saturday night in town 
when he and his cousin escaped from 
the supervision of their elders, and later 
his return to the country with his step- 
mother, and the thrilling experiences of 
having the living things of the farm 
around him. All was not joyful in this 
Eden, however. There were moments 
and hours of painful realization, such as 
the boy’s introduction to the irrational 
cruelty of adults in the Ku Klux Klan 
cross-burning scene. 


Years of Eden is a realistic story in the 
best sense of that overused term. Mr. 
Webber is not afflicted with that nostal- 
gia which makes some adults remember 
only the playtime of childhood and 
the supposedly unalloyed happiness of 
school days. Rather he has created for 
us a real boy whom we seem to accom- 
pany through experiences that are as life- 
like as he is. Here is a genuine form of 
realistic writing for which the American 
scene can furnish plenty of material, and 
for which the American readers have 
continuous need. Let us hope that Mr. 
Webber will give us more novels like 
this one. 


Soldier of the King 
OperaTION HeEartTBREAK, by Duff 
Cooper. Viking. 153 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


William Maryngton is the hero of 
Operation Heartbreak. The son of a sol- 
dier, he has the blood of war in his 
veins. But life plays tricks on Willie. He 
misses action in World War I by only 
a few days; he was too young, until the 
fighting was all over. Peacetime service 
in the British Army involves him in an 
unsuccessful love affair with the CO's 
daughter and in the moderate luxuries 
and amusements of a British ofhcer in 


India. 


William returns to England and soon 
realizes that he is in love, this time very 
seriously. Felicity has been a life-long 
acquaintance, but refuses matrimony, 
and Willie idles away his time at the 
club and with his hobby of horses. 
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World War II brings Willie a re- 
newed surge of hope and elation. Per- 
haps now he will be able to do battle in 
the cause of his country. Duff Cooper’s 
fascinating denouement to Operation 
Heartbreak prohibits telling. It is the en- 
grossing finish to a plot of quiet charm. 

Operation Heartbreak exhibits the 
mastery of the intangibles of fine fiction. 
If it has any one greatness, it is in char- 
acterization. But its greatest excellence 
lies in the intangibles of a good story 
well told. For the adult reader, it is a 
little gem. 


A Memorable Novel 

By Morley Callaghan 

Tue Loven AND THE Lost, by Morley 
Callaghan. Macmillan. 234 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


Was Peggy Sanderson a malicious trou- 
ble-maker, an imprudent thrill-seeker, or 
a near saint? The English-speaking peo- 
ple of Montreal who knew her were 
sure that she was either a trouble-maker 
or a thrill-seeker; Jim McAlpine, a for- 
mer history professor who had come to 
Montreal to accept an important job 
with the most important newspaper in 
the city, thought she might be a saint, 
but was far from sure of it. Her open 
friendship with the Negroes in the St. 
Antoine district and her frequenting of 
the Negro night-club there were open 
to many interpretations. 

The story Morley Callaghan builds 
around this situation is strong, dramatic 
and thought-provoking. The characters 
are vividly drawn and alive. Most readers 
who start the book, ‘I believe, will find 
it hard to put aside. 

In an exceptionally close knit story 
there is one fault. It is unfair to expect 
the author, especially in a short novel 
which covers as much ground as this one 
does, to give a complete and detailed 
account of the main character’s back- 
ground and early days, yet in the case 
of Peggy Sanderson more detail could 
well have been given. She is a most un- 
usual character. Once she walks into the 
story the reader has no trouble accept- 
ing her. The further the novel pro- 
gresses, however, the more the reader 
wonders what lies behind such an un- 
usual person. Two incidents from her 
Past are given in partial explanation; 
both are powerful and revealing, but 
they still are not enough to make the 
teader feel he understands how Peggy 
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From jacket of The Loved and the Lost 


arrived at the point at which she is when 
the story starts. 


The Loved and the Lost deals frankly 
with an explosive subject: love for all 
men, whether socially acceptable or not, 
and the terrifying consequences that can 
follow from the rejection of this love. 
Those who object to the writing of, for 
example, Graham Green may object to 
this book. But even though they object, 
they will have a hard time forgetting it 
once they have read it. 


Sinclair Lewis’ 

Last Novel 

Wortp So Wipe, by Sinclair Lewis. 
Random House. 250 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


Samuel Dodsworth turns up in Italy, a 
final appearance since this is regrettably 
Sinclair Lewis’ final book. We meet him 
in Florence, a tourist’s Florence. There 
is a triple-layered American colony of 
retired expatriates and climbers, impov- 
erished students, and on the lower rungs 
a collection of fakes, frauds, malcontents 
and gyp-artists, both native sprung and 
Hollywood imported. In the midst of 
these and the elegant and nostalgic for- 
eign bric-a-brac, young Hayden Chart, 
the vacationing American architect, finds 
Dodsworth “a largeness and a solidity.” 


Chart finds other Americans too. He 
has recently been freed from uneasy 
Babbittry by the death of a selfish and 
less-than - beloved wife, and there is 
casual consolation in the friendship 


of a pretty, restless news-correspondent, 
Roxy. For a time Chart seems to dis- 
cover a rich and meaningful understand- 
ing of himself and his life in his affec- 
tion for another—a “lost lady,” a lonely 
history scholar who has buried her dead 
dreams in the maps and marbles of her 
cold and dusty lore. With Olivia, and 
with his awakening of her, and with 
Chart’s “road to Damascus turned beau- 
tiful and free,” we follow the story of a 
real and deep attachment that would 
seem to guarantee respectability to a fine, 
old-fashioned “happy ending.” But no. 
Chart’s Olivia inexplicably jumps char- 
acter. Lewis deliberately writes his novel 
out and away from this refreshing theme, 
and drives Olivia into every sort of 
mean, stupid, uncontrolled and vicious 
action toward the deeply attractive Hay- 
den Chart. He flees to the arms of Roxy, 
to a hasty marriage and a presumably 
pleasant slow boat home. 

There’s serious dramatic meddling 
here. It’s the Hayden-Olivia theme that 
has won the reader’s heart. Roxy is de- 
lightfully presented, charming, frank 
and debonaire. She is believable too. But 
(because of Lewis’ shockingly off-key 
delineation of Olivia) Hayden’s new- 
found eternal taste for her is not. Dear 
Roxy seems merely used—used to beat 
Olivia (already quite competently cari- 
catured out of all possible resemblance 
to life) on her helpless head. The reader 
accepts this; typical Lewis, we say. But 
there is something sad in it. Some secret 
of his shy, over-sensitive heart. 

It was his forte, though, in areas other 
than the personal; we eternally discov- 
ered in him the small boy’s sharp, ob- 
servant readiness to prick what seemed 
our “nicest” visions. We recognized and 
prized him for it. It accumulated to that 
larger picture of us, that accurate, acerb, 
detailed portrait of our middle-class 
selves that is the grace of his best work, 
for which he is, and perhaps long will 
be, beloved. Lewis himself and the tone 
of his later writing had swung over from 
an original impatience with Babbitt, his 
narrowness, his careless prejudices, his 
ineptness and his maddening mediocrity. 
A long look, through the years, at what 
an ism-ridden, devil-powered atomic 
modernity might have in store for us had 
greatly sobered the aroused fanatic who 
once publicly challenged our “funda- 
mentalist God,” and had brought. the 
romantic rebel a sympathy for ordinary 
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EMMANUEL SUHARD 


FIDES will publish a new edi- 
tion of Suhard’s pastoral on the 
priesthood this spring. 


A special deluxe edition with 
glassine jacket will be available 
in a limited number for $2.25. 
Designed especially as an or- 
dination gift. 

The paper edition will sell for 
75c a copy. 


Growth or Decline? 
EMMANUEL SUHARD 


Why not include the new edition 
of Suhard’s other famous pas- 
toral in your ordination gift. 


Available in paper bound and 
cloth bound editions. Special 
biographical sketch of Suhard 
included. 


Still the most talked about 
and quoted book on the Catholic 
Revival. Cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.50, 


The Week with Christ 


EMERIC LAWRENCE, OSB 
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tion. Full of sermon material for 
the newly ordained priest. 


Follows the liturgical year. 
Handmaid to the missal. Cloth 
$3.50, paper, $2.50. 
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human clay. But that essential quality, 
rare in twentieth century writing, that 
unshakable single-minded attitude to- 
ward the world and its temporary stand- 
ards, without which there can be no last- 
ing work of human thought, hé had 
never lacked. His best books bore steady 
witness to a never-wavering faith in the 
rought strength of a pioneer America. 
They have gained for Sinclair Lewis a 
world-wide and deeply respected place 
as a largeness and a solidity on the 
American scene. 


Story of Prudery 
In Modern Ireland 
Tue Fire in THE Dust, by Francis Mac- 


Manus. Harcourt, Brace. 256 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


Francis MacManus, school teacher 
turned author, has used as his thesis the 
delicate subject of the consequences of a 
bad attitude toward sex in modern Ire- 
land. The main characters in this drama 
of life in Kilkenny are the Golden fam- 
ily, Miss Minnie Dreelin, a pious maiden 
lady, and the narrator, Larry Hackett, 
school chum of young Stevie Golden. 

The Goldens have settled in Kilkenny 
because Mark Golden, a retired engi- 
neer, feels the urge to return to his own 
country after a lifetime of wandering, 
during which he has acquired a South 
American wife (now dead). The adoles- 
cent Golden children—Stevie with his 
oddly adult manners and too elegant 
vocabulary, and fiery Maria—find it diff- 
cult to be accepted by their suspicious 
neighbors. Soon the gossip goes around 
that their little adopted sister is really 
Maria’s own illegitimate child, but the 
discovery of Maria’s past misdeed is no 
more shocking to the Kilkenny natives 
than the fact that she dares to go swim- 
ming with the boys. 

Stevie, an intelligent, sensitive boy, 
finds the behavior of his fellow students 
barbarous and is expelled from school 
hurriedly after he delivers an extempora- 
neous lecture on the facts of life to the 
boys who have been making smutty re- 
marks about his sister. Mr. MacManus 
does not quote Stevie’s words, but im- 
plies that his speech was a very fine and 
reverent one, in which he pointed out 
that the boys, by their obscene remarks, 
were defiling a bodily act which the 
Church had seen fit to dignify by the 


sacrament of matrimony. 





The situation of the young Goldens is 
made more intolerable by the fact that 
Minnie Dreelin, purveyor of holy cards 
and vigil lights, has fallen in love with 
their father, but feels that she must re- 
model his family’s morals. Miss Dreelin’s 
attempt to disguise her passion for Mark 
Golden under the cloak of a pious inter- 
est in his family’s spiritual welfare, and 
her misguided actions in this direction, 
lead to a tragic climax, which leaves the 
reader with a dominant feeling of pity 
for the pathetic, lonely woman, a victim 
of her own prudish upbringing. 

Mr. MacManus has handled his sub- 
ject extremely well, avoiding offense, yet 
he succeeds in delivering a powerful 
message on the need for a healthy and 
holy approach to sex in Catholic educa- 
tion. 


A World Seeking 

Its New Faith 

Tue Acer oF Lonerne, by Arthur Koest- 
ler. Macmillan. 362 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


In his latest book, Arthur Koestler has 
attempted a story, a social portrait and 
an analysis of our times. The story takes 
place a few years from now in Paris over- 
shadowed by the imminent threat of en- 
gulfment from the East. Hydie, an 
American ex-Catholic who was once a 
nun, meets Fedya, born and bred Rus- 
sian Communist and now a member of 
the secret police. The story is developed 
around them and other symbolic charac- 
ters. 

As a story, The Age of Longing isa 
failure because it is a mechanism to pres- 
ent ideas. The author is almost totally 
lacking in what is most important to a 
novelist—direct knowledge of human na- 
ture. Koestler’s characters are puppets 
carefully constructed from abstract ideas 
about people. In some characters, such 
as Fedya, the parts of the puppet have 
a certain intelligible symmetry; in others, 
such as Hydie, the parts are too disparate 
to make sense. But all seem to be based 
on readings in psychology and _philos- 
ophy rather than on observations of real 
life. 


As a social portrait, The Age of Long 
ing is equally irritating. Though pro 
tected by the device of having the story 
take place in the undetermined future, 
the author has still failed to draw a con- 
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yincing portrait of Paris and the world 
on the verge of an atomic war. No doubt, 
the reason is again too many abstract 
ideas and not enough concrete percep- 
tion. But it shows itself particularly 
in Koestler’s incongrous shuttle from, 
deathly serious analysis to painfully fa- 
tuous satire. One minute he is talking 
of the intense longing for an absolute 
that is the characteristic of our age and 
the next he is describing the popularity 
of antiradiation umbrellas and the rav- 
ages of the virus which was driven crazy 
by the unending spate of new anti- 
biotics. 

It is a commentary on our times that 
this book will receive much attention. 
Mr. Koestler’s fundamental theme is that 
the world is going through an era of 
vacuum—the age of longing between the 
death of one of mankind’s gods and the 
birth of a new one. Man needs an abso- 
lute in which to have faith. The Church 
supplied one in-the Middle Ages; it is 
now obsolete. Many have thought that 
communism would supply the new one; 
they have been disillusioned. The only 
hope is “the emergence of a new reli- 
gion, of a cosmic loyalty with a doctrine 
acceptable to twentieth century man.” 
This new religion must come about of 
itself. Meanwhile we wait without faith 
~and with little hope. 

So in the end The Age of Longing 
becomes just another echo of the great 
twentieth century heresy that religion is 
made for man when, in reality, man was 
made for religion, that is to love, honor 
and serve the Creator. What is sad is 
that so many will take Koestler very seri- 
ously, perhaps even as a great thinker. 
He has already been proclaimed one of 
the greatest analysts of the communist 
mind. But after reading the incredibly 
unrealistic flashback of how Hydie be- 
came a Catholic, a nun, and then an 
unbeliever, one wonders if, perhaps, his 
ideas about communism may not be just 
as imaginary and quite as misleading. 


Economic Theories 

Tue Great Ipea, by Henry Hazlitt. 
Appleton - Century - Crofts. 374 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 


The central theme of this novel is that 
communism is economically unsound, 
and that if capitalism did not exist it 
would be necessary to invent it to bring 
out the full economic potentialities of 
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man and develop initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and full productivity. 

As an economic tract, the book has 
much that is interesting, but as a novel 
it falls flat on its face from the weight 
of endless conversations that sound like 
pages from a textbook on economics. The 
characters are automatons on which eco- 
nomic theories are hung. They have no 
flesh on their bones or blood in their 
veins. To the average reader the book 
could hardly be anything but dull— 
deadly dull! 


The Might-Have-Been 

A Mrracre For Carouine, by Ruth 
Feiner. Coward-McCann. 314 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Anthony Fuerst 


Through a miracle Caroline Davies is 
permitted to live over her life, not with 
the man she actually married (Vernon 
Russell), but with the man whom she 
faintly regretted not having chosen as 
her spouse. This man in real life is a 
priest and a monsignor (Monsignor An- 
thony Langdon). In the miracle she 
marries him after a brief but passionate 
courtship in the course of which she jilts 
the husband of her real life. Her longed- 
for lover turns out to be a caricature of 
the Tristam she had expected; he ill re- 
pays her for the love with which she 
hoped to enrich him. The marriage in- 
stead of being a Paradise is turned into 
a frightful Gethsemani. 

In the end, disillusioned by the hus- 
band whom she loves and at the same 
time despises, if not actually hates, and 
mourning for the son who by his own 
deliberate desertion preferred civilian 
garb to the uniform of his country at 
war, she becomes a Judas in the sight of 
God, not only because she had previ- 
ously rejected her Catholic faith, but by 
taking the shortest and quickest way out 
of this vale of tears; poison serves her 
instead of a halter. This is not the real 
ending of the book. The conclusion is a 
pleasant surprise and a relief; Caroline 
could not possibly have been so wicked 
and even in her “might-have-been” life, 
she deserved a better fate. 

The story is intriguing, but some of 
its implications are decidedly unpleasant. 
[n conclusion, the reader is gently cau- 
tioned: the “might-have-been” had best 
be left alone. Women who peruse its 
pages are lovingly reminded that great- 
ness in life, at least for most women, lies 


An Oriental Apostle 

To Aircraft Engineers 

Rounp THE Benn, by Nevil Shute. Mor- 
row. 341 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Robert Campbell 


Nevil Shute’s latest novel is the strange 
and provocative story of Connie Shaklin, 
an Oriental “apostle” to aircraft ground 
engineers, set forth in a direct and un- 
cluttered style. 

Tom Cutter, the narrator of this tale, 
a calm young Englishman, founded a 
charter air service in the Persian Gulf 
shortly after World War II and per- 
suaded his boyhood friend Connie, a 
Sino-Russian, to become his maintenance 
chief. 

After a short time, Tom noticed that 
his planes were given perfect servicing 
by his native mechanics. He noticed at 
the same time that Connie talked reli- 
gion to the men while they worked in 
the hangar. Was there any connection? 

Connie explained that he taught the 
ground crews that religious and ethical 
principles must govern every portion of 
their work so that they might thereby 
come to God. Gradually his teaching led 
to prayer in common by the mechanics 
and townspeople. As Tom’s planes grew 
in number and their schedules included 
many and far-distant cities of the East, 
Connie and his teaching acquired an 
ever-increasing following. 

Shute’s proposition is certainly cor- 
rect—that religion must be the vital fac- 
tor in all human life. It is more than 
unfortunate that for this novel’s “reli- 
gion” he chose garbled Oriental eclec- 
ticism rather than Christianity because, 
as it is, Round the Bend gives a hearty 
pat-on-the-back to religious indifferent- 
ism. Moreover, the author lets slip a 
biting remark on the Holy Eucharist, 
and pre-marital sexual relations are given 
open approval by Connie. 

Connie is compared quite favorably 
with Christ though he himself does de- 
precate this. Many of his followers con- 
sider him a god. White men thought 
him crazy—that he had gone round the 
bend. Even to the last paragraph, Shute 
insinuates this question: Was Connie 
divine? A reader can hardly escape giv- 
ing an affirmative reply. 





not in promoting self, but in subordinat- 
ing it to the exaltation of the husband, 
so that the two, man and wife, live in 
the reflected glory of mutual sacrifice. 
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JESUS CHRIST 


HIS LIFE, HIS TEACHING, 
AND HIS WORK 


by Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 


Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 
“In addition to the matter that will 
be found in any life of Christ, Prat’s 
is replete with details that can be 
found almost nowhere else.’”—Amer- 
ica. “. .. an enduring masterpiece.”— 
Best Sellers. 2 volumes, $12.00 


MARY’S 
IMMACULATE HEART 


THE MEANING OF THE DEVOTION 
TO THE IMMACULATE HEART 
OF MARY 


by Rev. John F. Murphy 


Either for sermon material or reading, 
this study explains the importance of 
Mary in theology and her power in 
prayer. $2.50 


RECRUITING 
for CHRIST 
by Godfrey Poage, C.P. 


A guidebook for counseling on reli- 
gious vocations, covering “clearly and 
competently . . . every practical as- 
pect of the subject.”—-The Priest. 
$3.00 


THIS IS SPAIN 
by Richard Pattee 


“A factual, well-documented account 
of Spain as a victim of ‘the ruthless 
propaganda machine of world Com- 
munism.’ ”—Boston Pilot. $7.00 


THEY LIVED 
the FAITH 


GREAT LAY LEADERS OF 
MODERN TIMES 


by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 


Challenging lives of thirteen laymen 
who fought the Church’s battles in the 
marketplace of the 19th century: 
O’Connell, Montalembert, Windthorst, 
Moreno, Jaricot, Ozanam, DeMun, De 
Maitre, Gorres, Cortes, Brownson, 
Veuillot, Ward. $4.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


404 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








A “Liberal” Dose 

Of Church-Going 

Mrs. Forey, Gop Biess Her!, by Verna 
King. Bobbs-Merrill. 265 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


The jacket blurb announces, too optim- 
istically, that this is “a very funny book.” 
In the opinion of this reviewer it is not 
funny. It is rambling, immature, trite. 

The author is the oldest child in the 
Foley family. Her reminiscences of her 
childhood reflect a nostalgic yearning for 
bygone days and a pride in the Foleys 
that is naive in the extreme. 

Her mother was Sarah Day, daughter 
of a Methodist minister, and her father, 
John Foley, Irish Catholic who loved his 
wife so much that he married outside his 
church. It was not until Verna was 11 
years old that her mother joined the 
Catholic Church, and then “she never 
accepted dogma from on high as if it 
were unalterable truth. . . .” 

At this period in her life, Verna and 
the younger Foleys started going to Mass 
every Sunday. (Previously they had at- 
tended the Methodist and Catholic 
churches on alternate Sundays.) Now 
they would hurry home from Mass each 
Sunday in time to attend Methodist serv- 
ices, and in the evening, Epworth 
League. The author deplores the fact 
that Catholics are “trained” to believe 
that attendance at non-Catholic services 
is a sin. 

While all this church-going was sup- 
posed to make the young Foleys “more 
tolerant and better informed” the net re- 
sult seems to be a hodge-podge of beliefs 
and a pretty hazy concept of Catholic- 
ism. 


Stream of Talk 


Darkness AND Day, by I. Compton- 
Burnett. Knopf. 298 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


Without doubt, the modern novel is a 
vague, sprawling art form. But it is 
doubtful if a work consisting of sheer 
dialogue can parade under its banner. 
There are fewer narrative passages in 
Darkness and Day than in a well pre- 
pared scenario. 

Ivy Compton-Burnett replaces the 
psychologics of the stream of conscious- 
ness novel with the garrulity of a stream 
of talk novel. The book is filled with 
interminable, trivial, meaningless chat- 
ter pretending to smartness in the out- 





moded Oscar Wilde tradition. The 
straining for sophistication drains the 
chatter of any humor that it might pos. 
sess. The conversational barbs, intended 
to be loaded with poison, are merely 
dipped in syrup. Everyone talks alike in 
this novel—which is to say that they do 
not talk at all. The author is everywhere 
at play causing her characters to babble 
incessantly about the way of life and 
death in so self-conscious and _preten- 
tious a style that their pontifications be. 
come inconsequential drivel. 


It is difficult to discover who is talk. 
ing, and it is almost impossible to dis. 
cover what is being talked about. When 
the talk is finally unravelled, the reader 
discovers the basic difficulty to be an 
Oedipus situation -involving Edmund 
and Bridget Gaunt and their gnome-like 
children. Everything turns out all right, 
of course. It seems there has been a mis- 
take! 


Communist Conspiracy 

NeirHer Five Nor Turee, by Helen 
MaclInnes. Harcourt, Brace. 340 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


When the late Sinclair Lewis entitled 
one of his novels It Can’t Happen Here, 
he made a cynical statement which must, 
during our times at least, suggest the 
very opposite of what he says. In Neither 
Five Nor Three Helen Maclnnes an- 
notates that statement in terms of New 
York City so recently as last year; and 
neither national hatred and fear of Com- 
munism nor newspaper headlines con- 
cerning conspiracy in high places will 
permit us to dismiss her story as fantastic 
and incredible. 


Returning to Manhattan after years 
of service with occupation troops in the 
Western Zone of Germany, Paul Haydn 
discovers soon enough that he must, in 
all loyalty to his native land, accept the 
invitation of his friend, Roger Brownlee, 
avail himself of. the advantages which 
his profession provides, and _ battle 
against Communist subversion. On 
Trend magazine, which once thought it 
could seclude itself in an ivory tower of 
arts and letters away from the market- 
place of political ideologies, he is asked 
to undo the editorial damage of a Com 
munist dupe. Rona Metford, to whom 
he had once been engaged, is a career 
girl in the editorial offices, and very 
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much in love with Scott Ettley, a com- 
plex character whose questionable loy- 
alty soon becomes plain. And behind 
everyone, moving always in accord with 
the party line, is Nicholas Orpen, one- 
time college professor and writer under 
numerous aliases. 


For proof that it can happen here 
Neither Five Nor Three should be read 
through—conceivably at a single sitting, 
for it provides a generous share of excite- 
ment, marred only by a profusion of bad 
language toward the end. 


Turbulent Times 

In English History 

Jenkins’ Ear, by Odell and Willard 
~ Shepard. Macmillan. 474 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas Francis Ritt 
Odell and Willard Shepard attribute this 


tale of the fabulous war of Jenkins’ Ear 
-which began in 1739 and set off such 
escapades as Clive’s campaigns in India, 
the Battle of Fontenoy, the French and 
Indian Wars, and Prince Charles Ed- 
ward’s attempt to gain the throne of 
England in 1745—to Horace Walpole, 
owner of the famous Strawberry Hill. 
It is here, where gather the veterans of 
the war to recount their adventures on 
every ocean and in the glamorous cor- 
ners of the earth, that the story unfolds. 


Jenkins’ Ear is “historical novelizing” 
in the grand manner. We have heroic 
battles, perilous voyages, murder, revolu- 
tion, etc., etc. The authors were wise in 
attributing their tale to Walpole Cas the 
narrator) for here they catch the flavor 
and idiom of the eighteenth century; 
they capture the breathless fluctuation of 
English history as well as its ramifica- 
tions in America, and give us a fast-mov- 
ing narrative which abounds with the 
turbulent upheavals prevalent in that 
turbulent century. In pooling their di- 
verse abilities they have brought to stir- 
ting life a period of history heavy with 
the tradition of romance and intrigue. 
The prose is good and the descriptive 
powers displayed will enthrall and enter- 
tain, 

If the reader should stop to compare 
this book with an historical novel such 
as Evelyn Waugh’s Helena with its lucid 
lessons for our own dav, Odell and Wil- 
lard Shepard’s work suffers in the com- 
parison. Nevertheless we can thank the 
Shepards for a few hours of good enter- 
tainment. 
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Early Settlers 

In New England 

Come Home art Even, by Le Grand 
Cannon, Jr. Holt. 283 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 


Those who are looking for “three-dimen- 
sional” fiction will probably like this 
story. 

During the first two years of his mar- 
riage Robert Cargill, a carpenter of sev- 
enteenth-century England, fights a los- 
ing battle to support himself and Ellen, 
his wife. The parable of the talents, read 
in church one Sunday, convinces Rob- 
ert, a Puritan, that he is already damned. 
Then one day a visiting minister 
preaches a sermon on New England, and 
although Robert recognizes it as paid 
publicity for the Massachusetts Bay 
Company, the words “Rise up and go 
forth!” strike him as an unmistakable 
personal call from God, offering him one 
more chance to earn his salvation. Rob- 
ert goes to the New World, where, de- 
spite overwhelming hardships, he pros- 
pers. But Ellen, who never was strong, 
is dying of homesickness. She and Rob- 
ert must choose between her life and 
what they believe to be the will of God. 

Catholic readers might expect to feel 
out of harmony with a book that fea- 
tures the religious faith of Puritans, but 
this is not the case here. The story is 
told sincerely and reverently, without 
any trace of pietism or sentimentality, 
keeping first things first. The determina- 
tion of Robert and Ellen to make any 
sacrifice rather than offend God is 
doubly heroic because they do not have 
the fulness of faith. 

The style is pleasing throughout and 
interest never lags. The book is for adult 
reading only. 


Southwestern Frontier 
Tue Impupent Rietz, by Dick Pearce. 
Lippincott. 286 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Lois Slade 


Lieutenant Philip Ashton Royall, a 
cocky subaltern in the volunteer Army 
billeted beyond the Mississippi, is the 
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proprietor of the title’s “impudent” rifle. 
Aboard the steamboat Rachel bound for 
his station at Fort Gibson, Royall makes 
the acquaintance of the other principals 
in this yarn of the Southwest frontier. 
Beset by corrupt politics at the Fort, the 
half-breed Harriet, and a bloody Coman- 
che uprising, the West Point graduate 


serves a difficult apprenticeship but 
learns to control both himself and his 
quick tempered rifle in the interim. 

As a fairly well paced action story, the 
book is no more than adequate. The 
marks of slap dash assembly are too 
manifest to stamp it a finished historical 
novel of the Andrew Jackson era. 


Stranger Than Fiction 

Our Spoons Came FROM Woot- 
wortH’s, by Barbara Comyns. Holt. 
217 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Clare Powers 


Here is a novel that can hold its own 
with the finest literature ever to come 
out of the monthly confession maga- 
zines. A first person tale, which the 
author swears is largely true, this account 
of the highly tenuous marriage of a dim- 
witted English girl and an irresponsible 
“arty” youth is etched (as the blurb 
writers say) in master strokes of imbecil- 
ity. 

Surely no one who ever has thrilled 
to Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl can 
fail to be moved by such touchingly sim- 
ple Cor is it just simple?) passages as the 
one in which our heroine, having had 
(a) one child, (b) one abortion, and 
Cc) one illicit love affair, calls time out 
and takes score thus: “I had had one 
and a half children but had been a kind 
of virgin all the time.” 

Next week: East Lynne. 


Small Town Folks 

Tue Girt, by Madeleine Nuttall. Wyn. 
250 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Loreto Hogan Kimball 


Every-day people in an every-day town 
in Illinois, among whom lived a near 
centenarian, Pidgey, a wise, droll, old 
man, who knew everyone's grandfather, 
are the characters in this story. Pidgey 
lived in a log cabin, built by his grand- 
father and set among the Indian mounds 
along the river. He had no special work 
but maintained an honorable living by 
bartering his services for the necessities 
of life. 

The Gift is a folksy tale of people 
touched by a man who made others be- 
lieve in themselves. Plot is almost absent, 
but the story is full of heart-warming 
kindnesses, unashamedly sentimental. It 
is light and reads easily, and if at times 
one questions the continued chain of 
good things happening—well, they are 
not impossible. 
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Life in Maine 


Canp.temas Bay, by Ruth Moore. Mor- 
row. 341 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


This is the story of the Ellis family of 
Candlemas Bay, a seacoast town in 
Maine. There are four parts to the book, 
each part featuring one of the strong, 
gusty characters, so like the stern, rock- 
bound island on which they live. 

There is Grampie, the patriarch of the 
clan who is familiar with every whim- 
sicality of the sea that has provided him 
with a good living through the years, 
and his three children, dour Candace, 
who is hard, cruel and unscrupulous, shy 
Evelyn, who hides from the world her 
artistic ability as she hides her lovely 
face under hideous sunbonnets, and the 
weakling Guy, whose exciting experi- 
ence drifting in his boat after a drunken 
orgy is one the reader will never forget. 

Guy’s wife Jen is an amazing young 
woman who has to cope with all these 
odd people as she tries to bring up her 
six children under difficult circum- 
stances. Her oldest son, Jeb, uses Gram- 
pie as a model, and becomes the hope 
of the clan at a time when disaster 
threatens them. 

The characters are fascinating, the 
story brisk and hearty, and the unusual 
environment aptly depicted. The only 
objectionable feature is the excess of pro- 
fane language which lessons somewhat 
the general appeal of the story. 


Hollywood 


Morninc Journey, by James Hilton. 
Atlantic: Little-Brown. 345 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


Mr. Hilton has the story-teller’s gift. He 
can make you see pictures and feel that 
you know the people he creates. Several 
of his books, notably Lost Horizon and 
Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, have been read 
by millions. During the filming of his 
pictures he has seen a lot of Hollywood. 

Now he writes about Hollywood, and 
choses a director and a woman star as 
his main characters. He contrives for 
them a romantic history dating back to 
the Abbey Players in Lady Gregory’s 
day. For good measure, he throws in a 
New York millionaire and his vague, 
bored son, a lawyer, an actor and an 
astronomer, all of whom feel the pull of 
Carey Arundel’s simple feminine charm. 
The director, Paul Saffron, has a strange 
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and powerful talent for bringing out the 
best acting in his performers and gen- 
uine genius for bringing out the most 
selfish and disagreeable acting in his own 
personal relationships. A prologue tell- 
ing the end of the story first, which Mr. 
Hilton used with good effect in Lost 
Horizon, falls flat in this dull tale and 
only serves to kill any suspense or inter- 
est in the outcome. 


Case History 

A Lrrrie Nicutr Music, by Mary Jane 
Ward. Random House. 244 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 


This is as unpleasant a little tale about 
as neurotic a group of characters as one 
is apt to find. 

Briefly, the story is a case history of a 
spinster, Elizabeth Chapin, who is kept 
from marrying by her worship of a to- 
tally unworthy, even depraved, father, 
but who finally releases herself from her 
affliction. A Billie Burke-ish mother and 
a dutch uncle of an aunt help in this 
transformation, which takes only two 
days. They are assisted inadvertently by 
Elizabeth’s paternal lunatic aunt whose 
conversation runs to reciting long lists 
of nasty words which she does not want 
to hear spoken, and to remarks such as— 
and this at a country club luncheon— 
“But I did not order human flesh.” This 
luncheon conversation, incidentally, has 
a crazy logic which makes one realize 
that insanity could really be a terrible 
sort of clarity. 

This is sharp and cruel writing, 
sometimes hopelessly confused by the 
queer meanderings of the plot—or of 
Elizabeth’s subconscious, which is the 
viewpoint of the plot. Generally it is not 
nearly as well done as was the author's 
The Snake Pit, and there seems to be 
far less reason for its having been writ- 
ten. 


Mysterious City 

Tue City oF Frozen Fire, by Vaughan 
Wilkins. Macmillan. 250 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Alan F. Turner 


For a number of years, Vaughan Wil- 
kins has been doing rather well with the 
historical adventure type novel. One of 
these, And So—Victoria, was a best-seller. 
It seems, however, improbable that Mr. 
Wilkins’ latest, The City of Frozen Fire, 
will repeat that triumph. The formula 
for this story of romance and bloodshed 


is, quite obviously, Robert Louis Steven. 
son’s Treasure Island. But while that 
classic narrative can stimulate adult 
imaginations, The City of Frozen Fire 
can not. 

Mr. Wilkins’ tale concerns a hidden 
city, isolated from the rest of the world 
for centuries and possessed of fabulous 
treasure; a vicious crew of pirates who 
intrigue for the treasure; and, true to the 
formula, a boy hero of 14 who thwarts 
their evil designs. There is even a char- 
acter who, like the famous Long John 
Silver, is half pirate and half something 
else—in this case, a chivalrous pedagogue 
gone wrong. The events are seen 
through the eyes of the young hero, and 
the reader may well complain that Mr. 
Wilkins is more than a little cute with 
him. Perhaps even the moppets will 
rebel against this inept treatment of their 
favorite, the - thrill - that-comes-once-in-- 
lifetime, theme. 


County Poor Farm 


Tue Wrren Diccers, by Jessamyn 
West. Harcourt, Brace. 441 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 


The Witch Diggers, in spite of its truly 
fine narrative style, is a thoroughly dis- 
appointing, and at times, revolting story 
of life on a county poor farm in Indiana 
in the early days of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Not one of the sub-human charac- 
ters arouses a true sense of pity in the 
heart of the reader—just shock and hor 
ror, for there is nothing tragic about a 
robot or a Frankensteins monster. And 
these people, the unfortunate inmates, 
the superintendent and his family, 
friends and acquaintances, all act like 
dehumanized automatons. 

The wise, poor woman in Leon Bloy’s 
great novel, The Woman Who Was 
Poor, says, “There is only one tragedy- 
not to be a saint.” Too bad she could not, 
by some literary trick, have joined Link 
Conboy, his strange charges and his fam 
ily and friends on that Christmas day 
when the story so promisingly opens, fot 
she would have saved James Abel and 
his sister Mary a lot of unnecessary dig 
ging for truth, and left Cate with some 
thing more visible ahead than an “empty 
road.” 





The best part of every author is in 
general to be found in his book, I assure 
you. 

Samuel Johnson 
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pRIL IS pre-eminently the month of 
A the English language’s two great- 
est poets—him who sang of “Aprille with 
his shoures sote,” and him who, with 
those sweet showers in mind, wrote of 
“he uncertain glory of an April day.” 
But the inveterate reader pays tribute to 
many others, before and after refreshing 
himself with Shakespeare and Chaucer. 


They belong to what De Quincey 
called “the literature of power,” but St. 
Isidore of Seville, whose feast comes on 
April 4, ought to be thought well of, 
and frequently invoked, by those whose 
main concern is with “the literature of 
knowledge”—reference librarians, cata- 
logers in libraries, bio- and biblio-graph- 
ers, and the “harmless drudges” (Dr. 
Johnson’s phrase, not mine) who labor 
in the fields of dictionary and encyclo- 
pedia compilation. For St. Isidore was 
one of the world’s first bibliographers 
and encyclopedists, and an early ven- 
turer into the field of biography also— 
utilizing to the full his “monumental 
good sense”, he put together, Helen 
Waddell reminds us, “the Encyclopedia 
Britannica of the middle ages.” The 
whole field of learning, indeed, was his 
province, and those who champion the 
cause of the liberal arts against the utili- 
tarian onslaughts of our time, owe much 
to this last of the Church’s great Doc- 
tors. 


A librarian proper, rather than the 
helper of such, was St. Notker, called 
‘Balbulus” (the stammerer.), whom the 
Church salutes on April 6. A favorite 
adviser of the Emperor Charles (the 
Fat), Notker was one day indulging in 
one of the few forms of recreation 
thought—then, as now—seemly for librar- 
ians, watering and weeding his garden. 
Summoned by a messenger from the Em- 
peror, Notker advised, with more sense 
than courtesy perhaps, “Tell the Em- 
peror to do what I am doing now’—a 
triking anticipation, by eight and a half 
centuries, of Candide’s “We must all cul- 
tivate our own gardens.” And those who 
ind both spiritual and aesthetic comfort 
in the great Sequences of the liturgy, 
owe much to St. Notker, who made 
Popular this melodic form. 


On April 12 is commemorated St. 
Guthlac, whom generations of English 
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graduate students know, because they 
learn, in Old English courses, of the 
poetic version of his life attributed to 
Cynewulf. Under such circumstances, 
they generate perhaps little enthusiasm 
for the saint or for the literary genre in 
which his life comes down to us—but 
many Old English veterans have come 
back to the field with new relish, as it 
is spread before us in the pages of 
Mother Margaret Williams’ fine story of 
Old English writing, Word Hoard. 

It is a constant reproach directed 
against those who read, that they are 
dilatory and slow to move in the stern 
world of practical affairs. The Church’s 
calendar offers us, in mid-April, a patron 
for just such difficulties, though the 
quarrelings of hagiographical scholars 
about his existence may give pause. This 
is St. Expedite, kept on April 19, and 
said to have been a fourth century mar- 
tyr. Frequently reprinted is one of the 
stories about the origin of this eminently 
practical patron’s cultus, to the effect 
that the body of an early Christian, ex- 
humed from the catacombs, was being 
sent to a French convent, enclosed in a 
case marked “spedito” (the equivalent 
of our brusquer “rush”). Knowing the 
contents of the case, the employees of 
the transporting agency inferred that the 
outer label was the holy man’s name, 
and quickly there arose a popular devo- 
tion to San Spedito, or St. Expedite. But 
the learned Pere Delehaye gives us rea- 
son to believe that a real saint of this 
name did exist, and one has been told 
of a statue of him in a New Orleans 
church. 

On April 19 also is commemorated 
Blessed James Duckett, one of the Eng- 
lish martyrs, of whom a full-length biog- 
raphy has but recently appeared; bib- 





liophiles and bibliopoles might well 
often invoke this beatus, for his busi- 
ness, before martyrdom translated him to 
one of the few forms of existence that 
are happier, was that of bookseller. A 
secular patron of that profession has 
been furnished us by Christopher Mor- 
ley, in the indomitable Roger Mifflin of 
Parnassus on Wheels—though it is now 
the fashion in booktrade literature to de- 
cry the Mifflin school of bookselling as 
inefhcient, unprofitable, and probably 
weary, flat, and stale besides. But the 
small bookseller, barely able in an age 
of mass distribution and anti-bookish ac- 
tivities, to keep his head above water, 
might occasionally invoke Blessed James 
for aid and comfort. 


HERE Is much about Shakespeare’s 

life that we do not know—even about 
the dates of his birth and death is there 
uncertainty, but it is commonly said that 
he was born on April 23, 1564, and 
died on the same day of the same month 
in 1616. And so two anniversaries of 
England’s—and perhaps the world’s— 
greatest singer fall upon the feast of 
England’s greatest saint, her patron St. 
George. But Shakespeare we have al- 
ways with us, and one inveterate reader 
at least, turns on St. George’s day to a 
little tale on a level far removed from 
that of the great playwright—though it 
is fine enough in its way. This is Ken- 
neth Grahame’s The Reluctant Dragon, 
nonetheless worth reading and re-read- 
ing for having been rather badly Dis- 
neyized some years ago. This is a version 
of the St. George and the dragon story 
somewhat far removed from that of, say, 
Pere Delehaye or the Bollandists, or even 
of the Golden Legend—but for none of 
those mighty scholars did Ernest Shep- 
ard do the black and white drawings 
that add so much to the story. 

To look into this little story of Gra- 
hame’s—to be found either in the vol- 
ume of essays called Dream Days, or in 
a little edition of some ten years ago, 
where it is separately published—is to 
be drawn again into the reading of more 
of this part-time writer of fifty years ago 
Che earned his living as a bank clerk). 
The Golden Age and The Wind in the 
Willows are his best known books, and 
certainly among the greatest examples of 


(Continued on page 316) 
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American Socialist’s 

Guide for Action 

A Soctauist’s Farrn, by Norman 
Thomas. Norton. 326: pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Martin M. McLaughlin 


It is always particularly heartening to 
read the views of a man who practices 
what he preaches. Norman Thomas is 
such a man. For more than a quarter of 
a century he has been the political and 
intellectual leader of American Social- 
ists. During that period he has, among 
other things, run for President of the 
United States six times; and although 
defeated by overwhelming majorities on 
each occasion, he has risen to a position 
of prominence in this country seldom 
achieved by one whose social and eco- 
nomic philosophy is, relatively speaking, 
so unpopular. 

This book is a quasi-autobiographical 
statement of Norman Thomas’ creed. 
It is a guide for action in the practical 
world; and as such, although it deals 
with a widely variegated subject-matter, 
it becomes primarily a critique of “demo- 
cratic capitalism,” cause of the moral 
deterioration of the past three decades, 
and a set of proposals adding up to a 
“democratic socialism,” with not only 
economic, but also political, social, and 
ethical content. 

Based on the “principle of coopera- 
tion,” rather than that of profit, this pro- 
gram moves along a double track—social- 
ist planning of the economy and “public 
ownership under democratic control of 
the commanding heights of the modern 
economic order.” These “commanding 
heights” include: a) natural resources 
and the industries exploiting them (es- 
pecially oil, coal, and steel—and also the 
land itself); b) the system of money, 
banking, and credit; c) areas of the econ- 
omy in which competition is restricted 
and control concentrated—i.e., railroads, 
power, and public utilities in general. 


There is very much that is sound in 
this book, and very much that is true. 
But as a note of caution to the Catholic 
reader, it must be noted that Norman 
Thomas shares with too many modern 
liberals a blind-spot with respect to the 
Catholic Church. Although in his con- 
demnation of capitalism he cites—and in 
many instances parallels—the social en- 
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cyclicals of recent Popes, he repeats the 
facile criticism of Catholic “authoritari- 
anism” on the subjects of education, 
divorce, birth control, and freedom of 
thought Che refers to Humani Generis). 

It is presumption thus to summarize 
a confession of faith; but there is per- 
haps compensation in underlining the 
author’s note of hope: “. . . Men have 
greatly failed but also they have greatly 
achieved. There is no salvation without 
hope . . . a far better society than any 
men have known is definitely attainable 
. .. that such hope continually recurs in 
the history of our race, and that it grips 
our imagination, shows how widespread 
and powerful in this troubled earth is 
the vision without which the people per- 
ish. To press toward its fulfillment is 
the price of life.” 

Amen. 


Human Freedom and 

Machine Civilization 

TRADITION OF FREEDOM, by Georges 
Bernanos. Roy. 165 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 


This is the impassioned outpouring of 
a Free Frenchman’s heart, dated January 
5, 1945, and, the reader feels, spilled 
onto paper at one sitting. The basic ar- 
gument of the book is sound: that a 
machine civilization destroys human re- 
sponsibility and human freedom. Ber- 
nanos feels that we are at the end of 
Christian civilization, that freedom is 
not wanted by the common man, that 





Norman Thomas: Shares with many 
modern liberals a blind-spot 





responsibility is shirked by all. 

That is the argument. There is much 
truth to it. Sometimes this reviewer has 
felt it completely true—but that is when 
like Bernanos, we forget God for the 
moment and put full faith in the logical 
working out of historical trends. Ber. 
nanos assumes that no one but himself 
has understood the terrifying effect that 
the machine age is having on person. 
ality, but literature is full of this theme 
today. Bernanos believes that the world 
is made up of three items: machines, 
fools, and Bernanos—an_ unfortunate 
pose, we feel, because it tends to dis. 
credit an essentially sound thesis. There 
is nothing to be gained by calling the 
reader “fool” as often as eight times on 
a single page. 

“Oh! no doubt!” he tells us, “my way 
of writing history surprises and irritates 
you!” The half of the book dealing with 
the tradition of freedom is surprising, 
and it is unconvincing, like the provok- 
ing little boy who kept screaming that 
Columbus did not discover America. For 
Bernanos reverses generally accepted 
historical beliefs without explaining 
why. Thus Rousseau and Robespierre 
are made glorious champions of freedom. 
Only the French understand its mean- 
ing, for Englishmen and Americans are 
pigs who grunt and grow fat while 
Frenchmen immolate themselves for 
freedom’s sake. 

It is a shame that Bernanos lost con- 
trol of his emotions, for his book will 
have little effect on the millions who 
are close to the “fool” category into 
which he casts all his readers. Perhaps 
he does not want to convince anyone. 
Perhaps he wrote this little book only 
for its purgative effects on his own emo- 
tions. At any rate, we admit not being 
able to understand why Bernanos tries 
desperately to repel those whom he 
should try to persuade. 


Church in the U.S. 

Our Catuotic Herirace, by a Bene- 
dictine Monk. Benziger. 344 pp. 
$3.50. 


Valuable mainly as a reference book, 
Our Catholic Heritage gives briefly a 
history of each of the 48 states and of 
the development of the Catholic Church 
in each state. Since each state is treated 
in from five to ten pages, the book makes 
no claim to completeness. It does, how- 
ever, give a great amount of information 


in a brief span. P.K.C. 
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“Americanism” Seen as 

Means to World Peace 

Tue Key to Peace, by Clarence Ma- 
nion. Heritage Foundation: Garden 
City. 121 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph Zavadil 


lf the diplomats of the world today be- 
lieve that the only hope for international 
peace depends upon the effective op- 
eration of some sort of super-national 
organization like the UN, they might 
possibly be somewhat embarrassed by 
the simplicity of this brief volume’s com- 
pelling thesis. Here Dean Clarence Ma- 
nion of Notre Dame’s Law College prof- 
fers to mankind a “key to peace” already 
completely forged, a key which we 
Americans have perhaps overlooked be- 
cause it lies hidden, so to speak, under 
our own doormat. 

The establishment of a world com- 
munity of free, peaceful and reasonably 
prosperous human beings, says Dean 
Manion, can be achieved only if all the 
peoples of the earth accept and embrace 
“Americanism.” This Americanism, Ma- 
nion explains, is a way of life which 
duly recognizes the divine authorship 
and destiny of man, respects the inalien- 
able human rights which accrue to man 
because of his heritage, protects these 
rights and insures their proper exercise. 
With relation to morality, Americanism 
isa fundamentally religious concept of- 
fcially concordant with the laws of God; 
economically, Americanism consists spec- 
ically in the stimulation and satisfac- 
tion of man’s natural “incentive impulse” 
to produce and possess property; polit- 
ically, Americanism is manifested in a 
republican form of government which 
exists solely for the purpose of securing 
for each citizen all his inalienable rights. 
The success of Americanism on this con- 
tinent, Dean Manion observes, has been 
the result of “continuous, strict and 
closely guarded limitations” upon the 
power of the instituted republican gov- 
emment. And in this, Manion con- 
cludes, lies the “key to peace” for Amer- 
ica and the civilized world as well. 

In a sense, Manion’s book is quite 
controversial. Some people will question 
the practicability of attempting to estab- 
lish Americanism in traditional Europe 
and the East. Others will severely ob- 
ject to the correlative views on private 
ptoperty and socialism, and to the ex- 
tteme opinion of statism incorporated in 
these pages. Yet Dean Manion has writ- 
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Eugenio Pacelli: Christian principles are 
necessary for lasting peace 


ten a strong theoretical case; and he pre- 
sents at the least a message of warning, 
the immediate application of which, to 
a contemporary America of accelerated 
government centralization and deteri- 
orating moral responsibility, must be dis- 
tressingly obvious. 


Pope Pius XII’s Work 

For International Peace 

Eucenio Pace.ui: Pope oF Peace, by 
Oscar Halecki in collaboration with 


James F. Murray, Jr. Creative Age. 

355 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Msgr. Harry Koenig 
This is not just another biography of 
Pius XII nor is it a history of the Church 
during his pontificate. Rather it presents 
an inspiring account of the untiring 
labors of our Holy Father for interna- 
tional peace. Oscar Halecki, professor of 
European history at Fordham Univer- 
sity and historian of international rep- 
utation, spared no efforts in reading the 
voluminous writings of Pius XII and in 
searching out all the diplomatic records 
available in order to write this timely 
and valuable study. Although it bears 
the stamp of authority, it does not smell 
of the lamp and will appeal to everyone 
interested in the search for world peace. 

Pacelli’s schooling, his work in the 
Congregation for Extraordinary Eccle- 
siastical Affairs, his mission as Papal 
Nuncio to Bavaria and Prussia, his years 
as Secretary of State to Pius XI prepared 
him to become the Pope of Peace. Not 


only did he write and speak against war, 
but he made diplomatic moves, revealed 
for the first time by Halecki, to call an 
international conference for the settle- 
ment of the German-Polish boundary 
disputes. During the war he expounded 
at great length the Christian principles 
underlying a just and lasting peace while 
he endeavored to hasten the war’s end 
and to relieve suffering among the 
wounded, prisoners and civilians of both 
sides. 

There has been no peace in the post- 
war world because the victors have been 
unwilling to build upon the foundations 
of Christian morality. Universal unrest 
today is chiefly due to the Russian Com- 
munists who oppose the Christian con- 
cept of peace, and Halecki throws much 
new light on their devious policy behind 
the Iron Curtain. Pius XII is aware of 
serious defects in the United Nations, 
yet he supports this international organ- 
ization because it is “the only part of the 
peace settlement which corresponded, at 
least in principle, to his own, otherwise 
so badly disregarded peace program.” 

The cold war is not yet won. Besides 
billions for defense, America needs guid- 
ance to find the straight road leading to 
a just and lasting peace. That guidance 
illuminates every page of this brilliant 


book. 


Impudent and Hilarious 

Portrait of America 

AMERICANS IN GLassHouses, by Leslie 
James. Henry Schuman. 152 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 


Here is a spring tonic. If you eke it out 
page by page, this ‘impudent, hilarious 
portrait of America,” as the jacket de- 
scribes it, can be just what the doctor 
ordered when he prescribed a laugh or 
two a day. The chances are, however, 
that once you. have started this book, 
you will feel compelled to read at least 
one of the six chapters at a time: one 
would hesitate to count the chuckles 
then, and the hearty roars. 

The author is a mystery, which adds 
to the intrigue of the book. Could he be 
Denis Brogan? It can hardly be Geoffrey 
Gorer, unless he can make fun of him- 
self. One dares to hazard a guess that it 
was a husband and wife team, English 
and American, who had the best of times 
“growing together” in what the psychol- 
ogists call “shared experience.” One can 
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Do You Like 


BOOKS 


ON 
TRIAL? 


You probably do or you wouldn’t 
be reading it now. 








Other people will like it too— 
people such as your pastor or the 
principal of the parish school. 
The librarian of your local public 
library or public high school will 
appreciate its comprehensive cov- 
erage of current literature and its 
moral evaluation of the new books 
—helpful not only for selecting 
books to be put into the library, 
but also for recommending them. 
You can help spread Catholic lit- 
erature by giving a subscription to 
Books on Trial to someone who 
influences the reading habits of 
others. 


Books on Trial is only $2.50 a 
year. Just fill in the name of the 
pastor, principal or librarian—or 
anyone else to whom you would 
like to send a subscription—and 
introduce them to Books on Trial, 
the magazine you like. 


Please send a subscription to Books on 
Trial ($2.50 for one year) to 


(0 Remittance enclosed 
(0 Charge to my account 








infer certain things about the author Cor 
authors). He is extremely familiar with 
both England and the United States, 
with American history, economic litera- 
ture, and sociology and _ psychological 
works and theories. On the other side, 
he does not like a planned economy, 
English or Marxist. or Marxist descrip- 
tions of America and capitalism, Freu- 
dianism in sociai science literature or 
humbug of any type. 

If you have not lived in England in 
recent years, you may not get the full 
fun (and the underlying tragedy) of 
such references as that the English “buy 
coal to get slate, sausage to get bread, 
and beer to get water,” or that in Eng- 
land the 1949 budget was “what every- 
one wanted and welcomed.” There are a 
few old chestnuts, but the laughs are 
there aplenty, in a book which the so- 
phisticated will enjoy the most, but 
which all except those with very literal 
minds devoid of humor, or perhaps pro- 
fessional Anglophobes, will certainly ap- 
preciate. Would that governments gave 
special financial awards to such an 
author who gives us such a spring tonic 
in this rather dreary world! 


Troubles from Past 
Plague World Today 


ENGLAND: Past, PRESENT AND Future, 
by Douglas Jerrold. Norton. 341 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by John J. O'Connor 


This book reviews briefly those historical 
forces which have chiefly determined 
English history from Anglo-Saxon times 
in order to :valuate the causes and prob- 
able consequences of recent revolution- 
ary events. Mr. Jerrold concludes his his- 
torical commentary with the outbreak 
of World War II and at once turns his 
attention to England’s present plight. 

Our major troubles to-day, Mr. Jerrold 
believes, are the product of the counter- 
Renaissance—that late sixteenth-century 
movement characterized by a scientific 
search for a society free from all senti- 
mental observances or traditional loyal- 
ties. It was at this point of time in the 
history of western civilization, he main- 
tains ,that the Prince of Darkness, hav- 
ing at last persuaded all scientifically 
minded men that he did not exist, re- 
appeared in the nineteenth century as 
Evolutionary Progress to lead them for- 
ward towards the final triumph of Hiro- 
shima. 


Mr. Jerrold adopts the pessimistic 
view that the modern world suffers from 
the craven fear of being great—except, 
of course, in speech. He is convinced 
that English politicians, having tried to 
jettison the burden of empire, must now 
reassume it without further delay. Brit 
ain, France and the United States, he 
insists, must keep substantial ground 
forces in the Far East for many years, 
The reason is that the western world 
simply cannot afford a succession of 
events such as the invasion of southem 
Korea. 

Pessimistic also is his verdict on Eng. 
land under socialism. Englishmen are liy- 
ing on the edge of bankruptcy because 
“we are trying to settle our own standard 
of welfare without reference to the price 
which the outside world will pay for the 
goods which we must sell to the outside 
world or starve.” 

His conclusion is that western civiliza- 
tion is in the grip of a horde of intellec- 
tual barbarians and that Christianity to- 
day, in attempting the reconquest of our 
anguished world from its allegiance to 
the false gods of the enlightenment, 
faces a very difficult task. 

These observations are all very true- 
and very dull. Most people are keenly 
aware by this time that things are in an 
awful mess. What they would like Mr. 
Jerrold to tell them, perhaps in a com- 
panion volume, is how to get safely out 
of the mess. 


Inside Information 

On Texas Feuds 

Itt Dre Berore I’cxt Run, by C. L. 
Sonnichsen. Harper. 294 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by John P. Foley 


Anything anyone can do, Texans Cit is 
generally agreed—in Texas anyway) can 
do better. And so when it comes to feud: 
ing Texas, quite naturally, is away out 
front. 

In I'll Die Before I’ll Run, author Sor 
nichsen, a northern professor now teach- 
ing at Texas Western college, delves 
into the origin, history and purpose of 
Texas feuds. He defines a feud as “any 
prolonged quarrel involving blood ver- 
geance between families or factions.” It 
was the only instrument of law when 
there was no enforced code. 

During the latter half of the nine 
teenth century, when Texas feuding was 
at its peak, frontier justice was a feeble 
instrument. The courts were sluggish, 
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the witnesses reticent Cor dead) and the 
sheriffs quite often in league with the 
badmen. Thus, the author reasons, pop- 
ylar justice was better than no justice. 
But one of the troubles with feuds is 
that they have no brakes. 

In his restrained admiration of primi- 
tive law enforcement, Sonnichsen tends 
to romanticize the whole sordid business. 
His narrative at times reads with the 
gusto and glimmer of a Hollywood scena- 
rio; occasionally it bogs down with tire- 
some enumeration of names, events and 
ubiquitous wrongs. 

Surprisingly, feuds still smolder in 
Texas. But Sonnichsen won't tell us 
about them. Feudists, he discovered in 
his study, are apt to plug a nosey critter 
in the back. 


Work of Psychologist 

Behind Prison Walls 

My Six Convicts, by Donald Powell 
Wilson. Rinehart. 369 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by James F. Walsh, S.]. 


This book is a psychologist’s account of 
his three years research for the United 
States Public Health Service in the Fort 
Leavenworth Penitentiary. The author 
tried to find the relationship between 
drug addiction and criminality. You for- 
get this, however, in following the fas- 
cinating delineation of six criminal per- 
sonalities, his assistants, and the author’s 
own mental reactions. 

Dr. Wilson found three reasons why 
convicts were not penitent: the capri- 
ciousness of the written law and its in- 
terpretation, the corruption of law en- 
forcement, and the respectability of the 
white-collar criminal. Naturally crimi- 
nals will not admit their own respon- 
sibility. Hence they welcome the psy- 
chologist’s explanation “that there’s a 
screw loose or one missing.” Lacking any 
contrition they fall into self-righteous- 
ness and invent rationalizations for their 
acts. Did this psychologist rehabilitate 
his six convict assistants? It is not clear. 
They became more cautious, yes. Only 
“suckers” are in the penitentiary. 

There is a chapter on the prison chap- 
lain whose mystic simplicity is sarcas- 
tically portrayed. “My research data,” 
says the author, “would have been preju- 
diced and weighted to the point of being 
invalid if I had allowed a church con- 
science to exercise itself.” If he means 
that a priest psychologist would hesitate 
to demand unnecessary salacious details 
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and refuse to wade through human men- 
tal muck, he is right. 

Chapter 17 on the law dealing with 
narcotics is well worth reading and one 
can agree when the author says: “Drug 
addiction is a medical and psychological 
problem and the addict belongs in a hos- 
pital not a penitentiary.” 

To say that this book is very masculine 
is to put it mildly. It is racy, raw and at 
times verges on the pornographic. It is 
an unusual book, but could have been 
better, though less sensational, had one 
or two chapters been omitted. An ac- 
quaintance with psychological tests is re- 
quired if one is not to miss much of the 
humor and implications of the book. 


Facts and Fancy 

About the Universe 

Tue Nature oF THE Universe, by Fred 
Hoyle. Harpers. 142 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 


One of the purposes of this little book 
is to acquaint the reader with the ad- 
vances made in astrophysics in the last 
ten years. The book consists of seven 
chapters, and is divided into two parts. 
The first five chapters deal with the na- 
ture of the earth and the planets, of the 
sun and the stars, and of our galaxy; the 
last two chapters, with the origin of the 
earth and the other planets, the “expand- 
ing” universe, and the author’s personal 
views on philosophic issues and religion. 

In chapter one we take a look at the 
earth and the moon from some remote 
spot out in space. The nature of the sun, 
its temperature inside and out, its ability 
to supply its own heat and light are dis- 
cussed in chapter two. The brightness 
of the sun as the indication of the gen- 
eration of energy in its interior, and 
therefore of its composition is most 
interestingly and non-technically ex- 
plained. Here too are dispelled all fears 
of any immediate solar collapes, or of 
total destruction of the earth by atomic 
or hydrogen bomb explosions. The chap- 
ter on the origin of the stars is especially 
absorbing, and the reader marvels at the 
author's ability to tell so much so clearly 
in a very few pages. 

In the second part of the book, Mr. 
Hoyle describes the earth and the other 
planets as by-products of the explosion 
of a theoretical companion star of the 
sun. It is here, too, that Mr. Hoyle pro- 
poses the dynamic nature of the universe 
by the continuous creation of matter. 


This idea, says the author, is the “ulti- 
mate goal” of his book. From here on the 
author’s philosophy and theoretical as- 
tronomy become unreasonably demand- 
ing. His closing sentence makes his posi- 
tion very clear: “Perhaps the most ma- 
jestic feature of our whole existence is 
that while our intelligences are powerful 
enough to penetrate deeply into the evo- 
lution of this quite incredible Universe, 
we still have not the smallest clue to our 
own fate.” 


Work of the Red Cross 

During Ten Years of War 

Warrior WirHout Weapons, by Mar- 
cel Junod. Macmillan. 283 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


A most terrible form of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man is war. To mitigate some of 
its worst conditions is fhe job ot the 
International Red Cross. During hos- 
tilities it serves as a neutral intermediary 
between belligerents in the exchange of 
prisoners, acts as a gigantic clearing 
house for prisoners to communicate with 
their families, distributes millions of par- 
cels of food and inspects prison camps. 

A member and subsequently Chief of 
the Mission of the International Red 
Cross Committee, Dr. Marcel Junod 
graphically relates the part he and the 
Red Cross Committee played during a 
tragic decade of war. What was to be a 
six-months job to assist the Red Cross 
delegate to Abyssina in 1935 stretched 
into a mission of mercy and of hair-rais- 
ing adventure which did not end until 
1945. 

Dr. Junod tells his story well, simply 
and, on the whole, with considerable 
objectivity. His work, not always easy, 
was made even more difficult by the dis- 
trust and intransigence of the belliger- 
ents. In principle, each side was willing 
to accede to his pleas for mercy and jus- 
tice; but, in fact, as in the exchange of 
hostages during the Spanish Civil War, 
each belligerent wanted the other to act 
first. 

In Abyssinia, Junod saw the effect of 
mustard gas; in Spain, the horrors of 
fratricide; in England, France, Germany, 
Poland, Russia and Greece, great de- 
struction of life and property; and in 


Japan, the consequences of the atom 
bomb. 


Those who read the book will learn 
something about a great organization. It 
is an unforgettable experience. 
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The third annual Notre Dame Writ- 
ers’ Conference will be held June 25-30 
at the University of Notre Dame. A 
workshop in the teaching of creative 
writing—unusual at writers’ conferences 
—will be offered in addition to the usual 
workshops in poetry and fiction. 

Staff members include three from the 
Notre Dame English faculty: John T. 
Frederick, critic and anthologist; Richard 
Sullivan, novelist and short story writer; 
and John Frederick Nims, poet and edi- 
tor. Visiting staff members are Jessamyn 
West, author of the recent novel, The 
Witch-Diggers, and Robert Giroux, 
trade editor of Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 

o 

The Quiet Light by Louis de Wohl 
and Enthusiasm by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
have been added to the list of award- 
winning books of 1950. Mr. De Wohl’s 
book, a novel of the life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, was selected by the Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors as the best 
book of Catholic fiction. Enthusiasm 
merited the non-fiction award. 

* 


Karl Marx’s Das Kapital is not ex- 
plicitly listed on the Catholic Index of 
forbidden books, but according to Osser- 
vatore Romano, it falls within the Index 
because it defends errors condemned by 
the Holy See. Das Kapital is based on 
historical materialism, promotes atheistic 
communism of Hegelian origin and in- 
cites class struggle. 

e 


Bill Walsh, professor of English at 
Mercy College, Detroit, Michigan, is 
writing Promises to Keep, the story of 
his family. The Walshes were the sub- 
ject of a four-page story in Life maga- 
zine last fall. Mr. Walsh managed to 
support his wife and 12 children while 
working for his Ph.D. at the University 
of Denver. 

e 


Sheed and Ward is publishing an 
autobiography by John Wu, Chinese 
convert, this month. Speaking of the 
Blessed Virgin, Mr. Wu writes in Be- 
yond East and West: “To whatever reli- 
gion he may belong, an Oriental will 
hardly feel at home where there is no 
mother. This is one of the reasons why, 
although I was a Methodist for 19 years, 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


my spirit found no rest; 1 somehow 
missed the Mother. Was God not 
enough? Of course, He is; nay, more 
than enough. But it is precisely His will 
that we should adopt the Mother of 
Christ to be our Mother. So long as this 
will of His is not complied with, our 
filial piety toward Him is not complete. 
The Mother of His Son is good enough 
to be the Mother of His adopted chil- 
dren.” 
. 


Charles O’Neal’s Christopher award 
novel, The Three Wishes of Jamie 
McRuin, has been adapted for the stage 
and will open at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles on July 2. Albert 
Lewis and his son, who are sponsoring 
the project, hope to take the play to New 
York in September. 


The enthusiasm with which Arthur 
Mizener’s biography of F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald is being received is reminiscent of 
the era which Fitzgerald chronicled. Re- 
viewing The Far Side of Paradise, Fa- 
ther Leo Trese, author of Vessel of Clay, 
called Fitzgerald the “prophet and evan- 
gelist of the jazz age.” “But the man 
who wrote The Great Gatsby was also 
a go-getter who didn’t know where he 
was going or what he wanted to get.” 
His tragedy was that he “did so little 
with so much.” Of Mizener’s book, Fa- 
ther Trese said, “It is a good book to 
read. I don’t think éven a priest could 
write a book so well illustrating the Bib- 
lical wisdom, ‘Vanity of vanities, and all 
is vanity,’ or the words of Christ, “What 
does it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own 


soul?’ ” 
* 


Mulling over what might have been 
and recalling Francois Mauriac’s desire 
for a modern St. Francis of Assisi that 
we mentioned some months back, it is 
interesting to note a statement made by 
Lenin during his last illness: “I have 
made a great mistake. Our main pur- 
pose was to give freedom to a multitude 
of oppressed people. But our method of 
action has created worse evils and hor- 
rible massacres. You know that my 
deadly nightmare is to feel that I am 


lost in this ocean of blood, coming from 

innumerable victims. It is too late to 

turn back now, but in order to save our 

country, Russia, we should have had 

ten men like Francis of Assisi. With ten 

such men we would have saved Russia,” 
e 

The Pillar of Fire is on its way to the 
best-seller list. The first printing was 
completely sold out seven days after pub- 
lication. The autobiography of Karl 
Stern, a Jewish psychiatrist, it was a 
March selection of the Thomas More 
Book Club. 

. 

It takes Sister Mary Bonaventure to 
solve the murder that baffles the cus. 
todians of British law in The High 
Ground, a play by Charlotte Hastings 
now on Broadway. Margaret Webster 
plays the role of the Sister in the Con- 
vent of Our Lady of Rheims where a 
young artist and her guards are ma- 
rooned on their way to the death house. 
From Sister Bonaventure’s suspicion of 
the girl’s innocence evolves the plot. 

e 

To the sporadic discussions that keep 
cropping up about the Catholic novel, 
we can add Msgr. Ronald Knox’s com- 
ment: “By all means, let us have novel- 
ists who happen to be Catholics . . . let 
us have Catholics who happen to be 
novelists. And certainly, there is no rea- 
son why a book should not have a Cath- 
olic moral or any other kind of moral, 


without ceasing to be literature.” 
e 


Father James Keller, M.M., founder 
of The Christophers, is completing a 
new book called Government Is Your 
Business. 

a 

Little Leo is the title of a new book 
written and illustrated by Leo Politi, 
whose Song of the Swallows won the 
Caldecott award for 1949. It is the story 
of the author’s own childhood in Italy. 
Born in California, Mr. Politi returned 
with his parents to Italy when he was 
seven years old and grew up in his 
mother’s native town of Broni, neat 
Milan. 

Sean O’Faolain is working on a new 
book about Cardinal Newman—his The 
Short Story has recently been published 
by Devin-Adair. 
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A Leading Figure 

At French Court 

FRANCOIS DE FENELON: STUDY OF A 
Persona.ity, by Katharine Day Lit- 
tle. Harper. 278 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


The subject of this charming biography 
-the first assayed by the author—was one 
of the pivotal figures in an age that has 
fascinated historian and general reader 
alike. As the subtitle indicates, Kath- 
arine Day Little’s chief concern is the 
development of the many-sided character 
of Fenelon as parish priest, as tutor to 
the grandson and heir apparent of Louis 
XIV, as spiritual adviser to the most 
artificial court in seventeenth-century 
Europe, as counselor and disciple of 
Madame Guyon, and as archbishop of 
Cambrai. 

The backdrop of the story is the court 
of Versailles with its political intrigues, 
its galaxy of literary lights, its social 
climbers, its clever arguments and witty 
repartee, and above all, its deep interest 
in mysticism in an age “gone mad over 
theology.” The struggles between Hu- 
guenot and Catholic, between Jansenist 
and Jesuit, between Gallican and ultra- 
montane had their reprecussions in the 
salon, the university, the convent, the 
confessional, the ecclesiastical court of 
inquiry. In none of these issues was 
Fenelon seriously involved, though his 
position on each was well known. But 
in the Quietist controversy, his friend- 
ship for Madame Guyon, his refusal to 
join openly in her condemnation, and 
his reluctant signing of the articles of 
Issy, resulted in his banishment from the 
court to an obscure border province, al- 
beit with the title of archbishop. The 
publication and later the condemnation 
by Rome of Fenelon’s Maximes des 
Saints is an intriguing story whose 
climax in Fenelon’s sermon on “Submis- 
sion to Authority” no biographer fails to 
recount, though the motives of that 
dramatic gesture have been variously in- 
terpreted. 

Teachers, counselors of youth, and 
directors of public relations will find the 
chapters on Fenelon’s roles as educator 
and spiritual director very rewarding. 
The author quotes freely from Fene- 
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on’s correspondence and throughout the 
study the reader is impressed with her 
familiarity with the sources. But the stu- 
dent and historian will regret the ab- 
sence of specific citations. Fenelon is 
still, perhaps always will be, a controver- 
sial character. One would like to check 
Katharine Day Little’s findings with 
other studies, such as the discriminating 
treatment of Quietism in Monsignor 
Knox’s Enthusiasm. 


The Dionne’s Fight 
For Their Children 


Tue Dionne LEcEnD, by Lillian Barker. 
Doubleday. 269 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Eileen Hall 


Lillian Barker was on the staff of a New 
York paper when the famous Dionne 
quintuplets were born on May 28, 1934. 
Ten months later she was assigned to 
interview the mother of the quints and 
write her biography. The family’s pre- 
vious unfortunate experiences with the 
press made this a difficult assignment, 
but Miss Barker’s honest interest in them 
and in their problems overcame the 
Dionne’s natural sensitiveness and _re- 
serve, and won her their enduring con- 
fidence and affection. She shared, from 
then on, all their big moments, includ- 
ing the annual birthday celebrations, the 
arrival, one by one, of three little broth- 
ers, the family’s meeting with the King 
and Queen of England, and the parents’ 


lawsuit to regain custody of their five 
daughters who had been “wards of the 
Crown.” 

Miss Barker writes with the fast-mov- 
ing style of a good newspaperwoman. 
But of much greater importance, she 
writes as a trusted friend whose foremost 
purpose is to vindicate thoroughly the 
reputation of fine Catholic parents who 
suffered intensely at the hands of a 
cruelly curious world because God chose 
to bestow upon them the unheard-of gift 
of five daughters at one time, in addition 
to their other eight children. 

Readers who recall the glamourized 
“Country Doctor” of movie, radio and 
newspaper fame may be surprised to see 
Doctor Dafoe pictured as a self-willed, 
self-important man who prided himself 
on “running the show,” who forced the 
parents by threats of deserting them in 
their great need to agree to his plans for 
their five daughters, and who finally 
slipped into financial and publicity indis- 
cretions which were the basis for the 
parents’ lawsuit against him. Miss Bar- 
ker, however, in all justice, gives him 
credit wherever it is due him. 

Not only does the author write under- 
standingly of the spirituality of this thor- 
oughly Catholic family, but also her 
story upholds beautifully the traditional 
Catholic doctrine of the God-given rights 
of parents, and describes in an intensely 
human manner the long, agonizing 
struggle of the Dionnes to regain these 
rights in the case of their quintuplet 
daughters who had been separated from 
them by persons “well-meaning and 
otherwise.” 





The Dionne Quintuplets being presented to a group of Cardinals, including Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Cardinal Spellman, at the Palace of the Archbishop of Ottawa 
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Picture of Washington 

In His Domestic Life 

Marrtua’s Husszann, by Blair Niles. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 307 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. Ryan Beiser 


Great historical figures present material 
for a variety of studies. The many facets 
of their character are especially interest- 
ing. George Washington, who, in this 
reviewer's opinion, is the greatest figure 
America has produced, is no exception. 
The reader welcomes new material or a 
new arrangement of material concerning 
him. 

Mrs. Niles tries to give a full picture 
of Washington in his domestic life. Her 
scholarly work is based almost entirely 
on contemporary original sources. A fine 
bibliography and index are included. 
The style of the work is vivid and the 
presentation well planned. 

One might disagree with some of the 
interpretations of larger movements in 
the Revolutionary period. This reviewer 
does not think the evidence warrants 
the importance Sally Fairfax is given, 
but this is a controversial subject. 

Washington’s youthful love for Sally 
Fairfax is handled delicately and wisely. 
The book carries Washington through 
his intimate contacts with a wide variety 
of people: his family, important people, 
the common man, soldiers and civilians. 
His tender, loving care of Martha is the 
central theme. 


This study is well worth reading. 
Washington has many claims to great- 
ness. Here we are shown that his great- 
est claim lies in his sincere, deep, warm 
and intense concern for the welfare of 
all the men and women he contacted. He 
always had time to listen to troubles, to 
offer sympathy and aid. In our day of so 
many evil and small men, this work 
helps restore one’s optimism. 


Marquis de Lafayette 
Tue Peopre’s GENERAL, by David Loth. 
Scribners. 346 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


Lafayette, hero of American independ- 
ence and European liberalism, was a be- 
lated knight in an age which symbolic- 
ally laid aside the sword of chivalry and 
donned the frock coat of commercial 
success. He played his part in history 
against backdrops that began with the 
adorable artificialities of Fragonard and 
ended with the monstrocities of dawning 
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Victorianism. The wonder of his life is, 
not that he was often Quixotic and sel- 
dom wise, but that he was never mean. 
Mr. Loth does not seek to evaluate 
nor to weigh his hero’s principles in the 
scales of logic. Perhaps he felt such a 
task would be unbecoming a biographer 
who always respects and usually admires 
the qualities of mind of his hero. 
While this book is readable, certain 
surprising omissions in its bibliography 
would alone deprive it of all claims to 
scholarly attention. Its chief value lies in 
directing public attention to Lafayette’s 
long liaison with Madame de Simiane. 


Childhood Days 

In Nova Scotia 

Tue Sart-Box, by Jan Hilliard. Norton. 
212 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


Jan Hilliard is new to the ranks of 
Canadian authors but her first book, 
based on reminiscences of family life in 
rural Nova Scotia, contains ingredients 
that make for success. 

The Salt-box was the tumbledown 
dwelling on the “estate” in the coastal 
village of Sandy Lane that “Gent” Hil- 
liard, a remittance man banished to 
Canada by his English relatives, had 
been hoodwinked into buying, sight un- 
seen. Shortly after acquiring it he mar- 
ried, but domesticity rested lightly on 
the shoulders of a man about to make 
his fortune, and father Hilliard was to 
be forever absent on some prospecting 
expedition or other. 

The story unfolds effortlessly, humor- 
ously, as the author recreates her child- 
hood experiences. On the early death of 
their mother, Aunt Belle came to pre- 
side over the five Hilliard children. Her 
brother, Uncle Harry, came along too, 
making the Salt-box his headquarters be- 
tween trips to everywhere. The lonely 
whistle of an evening train or the flap 
of a sail in the wind were often enough 
to pry Harry from his reading or cloud- 
gazing behind the barn. “Gent” Hil- 
liard’s sister, Aunt Emily, encouraged 
the family in their mistaken belief that 
she was fabulously wealthy. On the 
strength of this impression she managed 
to enjoy annual summer holidays by the 
sea. 

The residents of Sandy Lane were 
numerous and varied and, in describing 
them, the author shows a fine apprecia- 
tion of human nature for sometimes 


without more than a chance remark she 
manages to characterize without elabora. 
tion. 

Father Hilliard had rare qualms of 
conscience when he came back to Nova 
Scotia and saw how poorly his family 
fared but materially they had always to 
be content with whatever portion of his 
allowance he considered sufficient to 
send them after his own high standard 
of living had been satisfied. Aunt Belle 
was thrifty and so the family ate end. 
less rice puddings, fish and soups, and 
“did” with Emily’s cast-offs. 

There is a tang to The Salt Box that 
places it a notch above other books of 
its kind. The occasional slight vulgarity 
might have been dispensed with, espe- 
cially as none of the almost continual 
effect of humor is dependent upon it. 
Those in search of light, nostalgic amuse- 
ment have found it here. 


Honest Autobiography 

Does Not Flatter Author 

Roman Roap, by George Lamb. Sheed 
and Ward. 125 pp. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Clem Lane 


There was, for me, a curious charm 
about this book. The charm inherent in 
any honest autobiography. 

Lamb does not paint too pretty a pic: 
ture of himself. He was born in a work- 
ing class neighborhood in Manchester, 
England. His father died when he was 
a child and his mother returned to the 
factory where she had worked as a girl. 

A bright lad, Lamb won scholarships 
to a secondary school and to Cambridge. 
He seems to have felt no obligation to- 
ward his mother, slaving away at 3 
pounds a week. Even after finishing 
Cambridge, his mother had to urge him 
to labor after he had loafed at home for 
months. She was still in harness when 
she died. 

When World War II came, said 
Lamb: “I knew that I should refuse to 
fight. I did not know whether I could 
call myself a conscientious objector but 
I knew that I objected with all my soul 
to mass violence, and I was convinced 
that nothing good could come of it.” 

Lamb didn’t fight. He was allowed to 
work at a farming commune and later 
to work at gardening jobs through the 
war. He is now teaching at an English 
academy. 

Always there was a hunger in Lamb, 
the hunger of a man who can not find 
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his place in society nor his purpose in 
life. Reading took him eventually to the 
New Testament, Pilgrim’s Progress, The 
Imitation of Christ, to Newman and 
Gerald Vann and Gerard Hopkins, to 
St. John of the Cross and to Chesterton. 
And so into the Catholic church. In find- 
ing God, he found himself. 

I found myself exasperated at this 
dawdling son who let his mother work 
herself to death. I was annoyed at his 
fumbling with life. But eventually there 
was sympathy and then the joy that al- 
ways comes in beholding the pilgrim’s 
discovery of Catholic truth. 

Lamb has a gift for recapturing a 
scene. There’s some beautiful writing in 
the book. But my newspaper soul re- 
coiled from the length of his sentences. 
The second sentence in the book counts 
216 words. 

All in all, I liked the book. 


Some Historic Events 

And Famous People 

My Frest E:cuty-Turee YEArs IN 
America, by James W. Gerard. 
Doubleday. 372 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


James Gerard, a member of an estab- 
lished New York family, inherited a 
large fortune and greatly increased it 
through mining ventures, law practice 
and other interests. From his youth he 
enjoyed the kind of social position that 
allowed him to sit in Mrs. Astor’s box 
at the opera. He served as.a New York 
Supreme Court judge and ambassador 
to Berlin just before World War I and 
spoke with weight in the inner councils 
of the Democratic party. During his 
long career he figured in many historic 
events and mingled intimately with an 
amazing number of world famous peo- 
ple, beginning at the age of five by 
chatting with President Grant. 

From this fabulously rich ore he ex- 
tracted pitifully few nuggets of insight. 
Despite considerable ability as a “man 
of affairs” (Gerard’s own term) and gen- 
erally good intentions, Gerard has no 
claim to ability. His book reveals him 
as a shallow person, impressed by his 
own titles and devoted to a more or less 
respectable kind of opportunism. 

Told with no more style than a law 
brief, Gerard’s story is a rambling col- 
lection of anecdotes and a catalog of 
Gerard’s accomplishments. Some of the 
anecdotes offer interesting sidelights on 
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such matters as England’s attitude to- 
ward World War I and the pomp of the 
Kaiser’s court, others have a touch of 
stuffy humor, but most are vapidly super- 
ficial. 

Perhaps a famous man should be al- 
lowed to write a mediocre memoir on the 
grounds that profound personalities are 
too rare to be used as yardsticks. Unfor- 
tunately for Gerard, he inevitably in- 
vites comparison with another well-con- 
nected man who published his reminis- 
cences—namely, Henry Adams. 


Record of Prison Years 

In Slave Labor Camp 

Ereven YEARS IN Soviet Prison 
Camps, by Elinor Lipper. Regnery. 
310 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Ambrose, 
B.V.M. 


Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps by 
Elinor Lipper is a record of personal ex- 
periences which, the author affirms in 
her Foreword, are the daily experiences 
of thousands of prisoners, “the guiltless 
dammed”, foreigners and Russian na- 
tionals, in the Soviet labor camps. Elinor 
Lipper is a Belgian by birth and a Swiss 
national by marriage. She became a so- 
cialist while studying medicine in Berlin 
in 1931 and later a communist. In 1937, 
she went to Russia, only to be arrested 
two months later. From 1937 to 1948 she 
served sentence on the suspicion of 
counter-revolutionary activities. In June, 
1948, through the influence of Swiss 
authorities, she returned from the Si- 
berian prison in the gold mining areas 
of Kolyma. “From that region I have 
brought back with me,” she writes, “the 
silence of the Siberian graveyards, the 
deadly silence of those who have frozen, 
starved or been beaten to death. This 
book is an attempt to make that silence 
speak.” 

The book lays no claim to literary 
style or form. It is a record of prison 
years. Its reading is stark, depressing, 
terrifying. Tragic, human-interest epi- 





sodes confirm its grim realism. The nar 
rative stresses over and over again the 
desolation, the hunger, the physical and 
moral sordidness of the camps, the strug- 
gle with nature and fellowman for sur- 
vival, the inhumane treatment by prison 
officials, the travesty of juridical proc- 
esses, the hatred, depravity and utter 
demoralization of the prisoners. 

The book briefly presents facts con- 
cerning the development of the Kolyma 
gold mines, the women’s slave labor 
camps of Magadan, of Taiga and others 
of the Soviet state farms. The reader 
closes the work, appalled by the record 
of bitterness, hatred, suffering, hopeless- 
ness and despair depicted on every page, 
and from it he carries away no sugges- 
tion or program for constructive action 
in rectification of evils which cry to 
heaven for vengeance. 

Through her experiences of eleven 
years in Soviet prison camps, Elinor Lip- 
per became the key witness to the exist- 
ence of slave labor in Russia during the 
libel suit brought by David Rousset in 
Paris against a leading communist maga- 
zine in 1950. This book should be rec- 


ommended for adult reading only. 


Convert’s Story 

IN THE SHADOW OF Peter, by Henry B. 
Shaw. St. Anthony Guild. 158 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by John C. Drahos 


The past few years have given us many 
convert stories. Each in its own manner 
has shown the events which led an in- 
dividual into the Church. In the present 
volume the reader follows Henry Shaw 
from his early years as an Episcopalian 
through his conversion to Catholicism 
and to his ordination to the priesthood. 

Shaw retraces his early life and tells 
of the ritual and teachings of the Epis- 
copalian Church in which he always had 
a deep spiritual interest. Upon comple- 
tion of college, he decided to become a 
minister. In his years as an Episcopalian 
seminarian he felt the lack of some solid 
“inner thing” in his religion. It was in 
these years that he became interested in 
the Oxford Movement and began to read 
Cardinal Newman’s works. Through 
Newman’s writings he gradually became 
interested in Catholicism. After his con- 
version he entered a Catholic seminary 
and found that the teachings and doc- 
trines of the Church have a unity which 
he had been seeking. 
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One Dozen Roses 

Fut House, by Don Rose. Lippincott. 
256 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Bessie A. Taft 


“In Philadelphia, nearly everybody reads 
the Bulletin,’ and Don Rose could be 
one very good reason why. Mr. Rose is 
a columnist for the Bulletin, father of 12 
children, and grandfather of 22, and we 
find them all in Full House, his story of 
living with a crowd and liking it. 

This is good reading for all ages, writ- 
ten in the style of an observing journal- 
ist who turns his objective reporter’s eye 
to the varied aspects of family living. 
It is probably unfortunate for the 
author's financial status that the collec- 
tion of essays about his family comes 
rather late in the cycle of books about 
a dozen children. 

If there is any criticism of the book 
it is that at times it becomes difficult to 
follow the chronological development of 
the dozen Roses, but we do get an ex- 
cellent overall view of the family group. 

Don Rose says that when he and his 
wife were young, they wanted some- 
thing but did not know exactly what it 
was, or how to get it, or where to find it. 
‘What they finally found they wanted 
was: “A home of our own, one with 
charm and character and some history 
beneath its roof. A garden surrounding 
it, rich in unexpected surprises. . . . The 
good companionship in time, of a friendly 
and amusing family. The privilege of 
sharing, by the small right of parent- 
hood, in their ambitions and adventures 
and achievements. And then if we 
should last that long, to watch the cycle 
begin again in another generation of 
grandchildren.” 

We are glad that Mr. Rose found 
what he wanted, and that he shared it 
with us in Full House. 


The Lady Journalist 

Harem Scare’M, by Rosemary Taylor. 
Crowell. 246 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Bessie A. Taft 


There was a Riff War in Morrocco, in 
1925, and the Tuscon Citizen had cov- 
erage in the person of Rosemary Taylor, 
a college graduate who had gone to 
Europe to absorb culture from the mu- 
seums and the guide book of the Wom- 
en’s Rest Tour Association. 

On the Madrid Express, bound for 
the art galleries of the Prado, Miss Tay- 
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lor encountered Floyd Gibbons, under 
whose personal persuasion Rosemary, of 
the spectacles and cotton stockings, be- 
came “Wild Bill”, accredited correspond- 
ent for the Citizen. 

The author writes amusingly, but 
neither the afternoon in a harem, nor 
the stuffy romance with a clerk for the 
Bank of England could be classed as 
“Mapcap Adventures in Morocco.” She 
starts out with typewriter and eau de 
cologne (both borrowed) to interview 
the sultan, and completes her adventures 
by “observing” the war from the deck 
of a battleship. 

This is the typical “look what hap- 
pened to me” story. The lady journalist 
ends up in a situation where she can 
laugh at herself, and try to make her 
readers laugh with her. They may do 
so, but perhaps not as readily as they 
did when they read about her mother’s 
borders in Chicken Every Sunday. 


Friend of the Blind 


Louts Braitxe, by J. Alvin Kugelmass. 
Messner. 160 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


The author tells us that this fictionalized 
biography of Louis Braille is intended 
to supplement scanty references already 
available and “to illumine the life of him 
who strove so agonizingly in his search 
for light.” The book is actually a human 
interest story coming from the pen of 
an adequate reporter rather than a tradi- 
tional study from a pale-handed scholar. 
Kugelmass is thoroughly interested in 
his subject and is engagingly sympa- 
thetic with the pathos in it. The style of 
writing is unusual; most of the sentences 
are brief, abrupt, highly charged with 
emotion, and a staccato as if they were 
literal translations from a peculiarly in- 
volved idiomatic language. Fortunately 
this serves to heighten the reader’s aware- 
ness of Braille’s tortured soul, of his 
profound loneliness. 

The social and psychological difficul- 
ties of the blind are well presented. 
Braille’s inner spiritual life of prayer and 
worship is not touched upon and it seems 
likely that “evening Mass” Cp. 69) is a 
slip like that of Scott’s in Ivanhoe for 
“Vespers and Compline.” 

Certain weaknesses in philosophical 
and historical comment, such as those 
on pages 100-103 mar the book, but it is 
on the whole a readable and useful ref- 
erence. 


The Breath of Hell 

I Came Back, by Krystyna Zywulska, 
Roy 246 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


I Came Back tells of Krystyna Zywul- 
ska’s years of imprisonment at the Os- 
wiecim extermination camp during the 
last war. Starvation, cold, whippings and 
depravity were the routine orders of the 
day. And there was’ even worse. “At 
Oswiecim,” the author says simply and 
helplessly, “people were burned.” Hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor unsuspecting 
victims were transported to what they 
thought was rigorous confinement, but 
was actually one of four crematories 
where they vanished into rancid-smelling 
smoke that poured from high chimneys. 

Healthy, beautiful, dark-eyed women 
from Greece; families from the Hun- 
garian Provinces, children clinging to 
their parents; French women singing; 
Poles and Austrians—the death proces- 
sion came and passed into the furnaces. 
Some, needed for work, were spared im- 
mediate death in the selection that took 
place. A little girl with a skipping rope 
was—unknownst to her—assigned to the 
death side. Without realizing what she 
was doing she skipped over to safety. 

Paradoxically, this story contains a lot 
of unpleasant reading that should be 
read by everyone in order that the world 
may atone for such crimes, and prevent 
their repetition. Surely the reason God 
permitted Krystyna Zywulska to survive 
the breath of hell that swept over a part 
of the world is that she might acquaint 
us with its evil. 


World Traveler 

Tuere’s ALways ADVENTHRE, by Grace 
Barstow Murphy. Harper. 298 pp. 
$4.00. 
Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Meet Robert Murphy, world-famed nat- 
uralist, and see him through the loving, 
yet objective, eyes of his wife; meet 
Grace Barstow Murphy, world traveler, 
naturalist, interpreter, sympathizer, wife 
and mother of three. 

You would mingle with the great? In 
this book you will rub shoulders with 
whole flocks of them in the Murphy's 
home, in London, Peru, the sub-antarc- 
tic, in drawing rooms, castles and even 
wallowing in the mud of the Snares 
Islands, south of New Zealand. 

This honest, inspiring and encompass 
ing book has all the appeal of a good 
biography and of a good travel book. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





March, 1951 


ha a sizeable card index and set to 
work to compile a history of the legal 
profession in the nineteenth century. 
You will hunt up all the newspaper files 
you can find, reports of commissions of 
enquiry, trials of lawyers for any crime 
whatsoever, and note down on your 
cards every wrong perpetrated by a law- 
yer between 1800 and 1900. You will 
then set to work and write a book that 
will show the legal profession to be un- 
scrupulous, unchaste, money-grabbing, 
lazy and anything else you have concen- 
trated on. It may be objected that you 
have left out all the hundreds and thou- 
sands of lawyers who were none of those 
things, who never made the newspaper 
headlines in the smallest provincial 
sheet. You will reply, of course, that 
these men made a profession of the law 
and that if they behaved themselves it 
was the least that could be expected of 
them; if they did not they were all sorts 
of hypocrites and amply justify your 
scathing remarks on their subject. That 
is one way of writing history. 


Substitute monks for lawyers and the 
Middle Ages for the nineteenth century 
and you have, I believe, a very fair idea 
of how the, late Professor G. G. Coulton 
went to work. I mention his name be- 
cause of the publication lately of his 
posthumous The Last Days of Medie- 
val Monachism (Cambridge University 
Press). It forms the fourth volume of his 
work Five Centuries of Religion. No 
one denies that there were scandals in 
medieval monasticism — human _ nature 
has always been the same—but it is not 
fair to go hunting through visitation re- 
ports, decrees of local councils, bishops’ 
registers and the like—where the bad 
boys always figure and the good ones are 
not mentioned—without giving some- 
thing of the other side of the picture. 
Coulton, as will be remembered by those 
who read his daughter's memoir of her 
father, had a phobia about the Catholic 
Church; it poisoned an acute and schol- 
arly mind, with the result that he came 
to write not history but impassioned 
diatribes against monks and nuns of the 
Middle Ages. If you want a balanced 
picture—and a much more interesting 
one—you can obtain from the same pub- 
lishers Professor Knowles’s scholarly The 
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Monastic Order in England. The first 
two volumes only have appeared but 
they have achieved a reputation that is 
not confined to this country but is Euro- 
pean. They are essential for all who 
want to study the question of medieval 
monasticism in England seriously and 
in some detail. Professor Knowles has a 
documentation that is as good as Coul- 
ton’s, he does not gloss over mistakes 
and scandals, but presents a fairer be- 
cause a broader and more understanding 
picture. 


In the past few years the name of 
Leon Bloy has been increasingly before 
the public. Twenty years ago, it is safe 
to say, few were aware of this enigmatic 
figure of French letters who, between 
about the middle eighties of last century 
and 1917 when he died, produced a 
whole series of books, some denuncia- 
tory, some prophetic, which shocked 
most of the few readers they found or 
else fell completely flat. He lived always 
in the greatest misery—poverty is a holier 
thing—and died in the darkest days of 
World War I waiting, as he wrote in his 
dairy in block letters, ‘for the cossacks 
and the Holy Ghost.” He has been com- 
pared to a gargoyle pouring down the 
waters of heaven on the wicked, though 
sometimes, it must be confessed, his in- 
vective seems to be derived from another 
place. He complained frequently during 
his life of the conspiracy of silence sur- 
rounding him and his works, though, 
as a critic remarked a year or two ago, 
when a man is shouting continually at 
the top of his voice the rest must per- 
force keep silence. 

His works are an extraordinary com- 
bination of profound religious thinking, 
fierce denunciation and a certain trite- 
ness that, uttered almost pontifically, 
very nearly gets by, but on analysis 
means nothing very much. He stands 
alone in his frightful poverty, a solitary 
figure, and if you come to the conclusion 
that after all he was nothing but a char- 
latan—he wasn’t, but often manages to 
look like one—you are suddenly brought 
slap up against the fact that he was the 
instrument of the conversion of Jacques 
and Raissa Maritain and other persons 
of importance. 


To the growing list of books about 
Bloy must now be added Portrait of 


Leon Bloy by E. T. Dubois (Sheed and 
Ward). In ten short studies it covers the 
main features of Bloy’s life and is to be 
recommended as the beginner’s book 
about Bloy. It is all there in the modest 
compass of 115 small pages: bibliogra- 
phy, chronology and a careful considera- 
tion of the main themes which run 
through his life and works. If the Bloy 
cult is to spread to English-speaking 
lands it is now time that his protagonists 
stopped talking about him and let him 
speak for himself—they will have to set 
to and translate what he wrote. (Two or 
three, at the most, of the 57 books he 
wrote have been translated.) E. T. Du- 
bois, meanwhile, has done a useful job 
of work, but she has failed to make one 
reader change his mind and take Bloy 
really seriously. I am not sure that she 
meant to. 


O TRANSFER our thoughts from Leon 

Bloy through Dickens to another 
French figure of the nineteenth century 
implies more than a twofold crossing of 
the channel between their two countries. 
Dickens and Bloy lived in two very dif- 
ferent worlds, yet Dickens cared about 
poverty and the poor and in Household 
Words has something to say about 
Jeanne Jugan and her Little Sisters of 
the Poor who were just beginning in his 
day. Dickens died when Bloy was twen- 
ty-four so that it is unlikely that he ever 
heard about the strange prophetic figure 
in Paris; that he heard about the woman 
who in the North of France was going 
begging from door to door, a basket in 
one hand and an old umbrella in the 
other, shows how the humble are some- 
times surprisingly exalted. All this by 
way of introduction to a new life of 
Jeanne Jugan by Msgr. Francis Trochu 
translated by Hugh Montgomery (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne). There are so 
many lives of obscure French nuns and 
holy people that one is tempted to re- 
mark “What, still another?” and leave 
it at that. In this case it would be a mis- 
take to do so. The author’s name alone 
tells us that the book is well done. He 
wrote, it will be remembered, the stand- 
ard life of St. John Vianney, and he has 
brought the same sympathetic under- 
standing to this new life of the humble 
Jeanne Jugan whose work still lives 
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ART AND PHILOSOPHY 





Thomist’s Introduction 
To Philosophy of Art 


Art AND Beauty, by Maurice DeWulf. 
Herder. 213 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


Although not a conclusive philosophy of 
art, this series of lectures originally de- 
livered to a popular audience, is an 
excellent introduction to the scholastic 
system. There is a surprising continuity 
in the series, and the progression of ideas 
reflects the sense of order which Dr. 
de Wulf identifies as a characteristic of 
art. 


The author is a Thomist, and since 
he is sometimes a very militant Thomist, 
he is not always fair to people on the 
other side of the philosophical fence. He 
demolishes the pragmatists with an ease. 
that might have been missing if the 
pragmatists were there to answer back. 
German subjectivist philosophy has a 
particularly tough time. De Wulf says 
“subjectivists sin by exclusiveness be- 
cause they deny the aesthetic function 
of the work of art itself.” It might be 
argued that subjectivists merely define 
the aesthetic function differently, and 
no one, not even the Thomists, can pre- 
sent a convincing analysis of the delicate 
relationship between the work of art and 
the observer. 

The book is concerned almost solely 
with the observer’s reaction to art. There 
is no attempt to consider the nature of 
the artistic genius or the development of 
the concept within the mind of the artist. 
This is not really a criticism of the book, 
since the author confines himself to the 
effects of art within the limits of this 
book. 

In summary, he identifies the essential 
characteristics of the aesthetic experience 
as a combination of the emotions, intel- 
lect and imagination all working on each 
other to produce the sense of elation and 
satisfaction, combined with love, which 
is aesthetic appreciation. De Wulf feels 
that art alone can produce the highest 
aesthetic satisfaction, because nature is 
always lacking in the element of per- 
sonality, though not in the other artistic 
elements such as order and purpose. But 
whether in nature or in art, beauty is 
not for hoi polloi, according to de Wulf. 
His attitude towards the educability of 
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the masses is something of a shock to 
those who believe that association and 
education can develop understanding. 

While not an original thinker, de 
Wulf is a clear and interesting writer, 
and this book is a worthwhile introduc- 
tion to its subject. 


Critical Biography 

Of Theodore Dreiser 

THeEopore Dreiser, by F. O. Matthies- 
sen. William Sloane. 267 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


To the reader who is accustomed to 
think of Theodore Dreiser in the con- 
ventional terms of his notoriety as a 
sensational flaunter of the American 
mores, F. O. Matthiessen’s study of this 
giant of naturalism holds a welcome sur- 
prise. The late critic (who was indeed a 
scholar’s scholar) has contributed to the 
American Men of Letters Series a study 
of Dreiser that probes far beneath the 
shocking and shabby externals of the 
man and his work—with the result that 
the novelist comes clear as a personality 
of more than ordinary spiritual signifi- 
cance. 

Theodore Dreiser is a book for ad- 
vanced or mature readers. It raises many 
literary problems, and does not settle 
them all, especially those which concern 
sex and obscenity in literature. Here, 
however, this is a minor matter. 


pee 





Berta Hummel: For a world that forgets 
innocence and gaiety do exist 


As a writer, Dreiser appears as a sym. 
pathetic naturalist, the writer who was 
not content only to give a “picture of 
conditions,” but wanted also to induce 
in the reader a corresponding compas- 
sion. Thus he goes beyond the more sur. 
face naturalism of London, Norris, and 
even of Crane. Matthiessen’s analyses of 
the technique in Sister Carrie, Jennie 
Gerhardt, and An American Tragedy are 
done with insight and critical skill. His 
use of exegetical material chosen from 
other novelists, and the care with which 
he places Dreiser in an_ intellectual 
milieu, make reading the book a true in- 
tellectual pleasure. 

Matthiessen is much concerned with 
Dreiser’s philosophy, and traces his intel- 
lectual growth from an acceptance of 
Spencer, through a period of fatal pes- 
simism, to Marxism, and to a final real- 
ization Cunder the influence of Thoreau 
and the Bhagavad Gita) of the necessity 
and existence of a Supreme Being. 
Though but a short time in faith, Dreiser 
seems to have died a profoundly religious 
man. 

The last chapter on Dreiser's philos- 
ophy is indeed the finest in the book. 
Written shortly before the author’s death 
by suicide, it perhaps reveals as much 
about Matthiessen as about Dreiser. A 
strange seriousness pervades it, a sense 
of having found something, and yet a 
sense of futility. All this is puzzling until 
we realize that Matthiessen never really 
faces up to the reason for Dreiser's youth- 
ful falling from his parents’ Catholicism. 


Franciscan Artist 

Sxetcu Meg, Berta HumMez, by Sister 
M. Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.F. Grail. 
94 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. Marie Thomas, O.P. 


The subject of this brief essay in biog: 
raphy is Sister Maria Innocentia, Fran- 
ciscan Sister, artist, and missionary of 
joy to a world which too easily forgets 
that innocence and gaiety exist. Her 
story is a simple one, simply told: the 
radiant childhood passed in the center 
of an affectionate and gifted family, the 
school days at Simbach, study at the Art 
Academy in Munich from which she 
was graduated in March, 1931, and the 
final consecration of herself to God in 
religion, a step which might have been 
expected to bring her artistic career t0 
a premature close, but which was i 
reality for the young religious the oper 
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ing of a door into the hearts of all the 
world. In 1940 the Motherhouse at Seis- 
sen, Germany, was confiscated and the 
Sisters dispersed to their homes. Sister 
Innocentia obtained permission to return 
and in the small sleeping room allotted 
her as a studio she worked day and night 
for the relief of the community whose 
chief support she found herself. 

Sketch Me, Berta Hummel, less a def- 
initive biography than a sort of “family” 
testimonial, has nevertheless a charm of 
its own. Occasional faulty constructions 
and somewhat artificial prose are com- 
pensated for by the indubitable sincerity 
of the writer, and the beauty of the book 
itself with its treasure of photographs. 
Lovers of the puckish Hummel creations 
will be grateful to Sister Gonsalva. 


Biographical Study 

Of Strange Genius 

PorTRAIT OF LEon Buoy, by E. T. Du- 
bois. Sheed and Ward. 125 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. 


Another book on Bloy? Why? This is, 
I think, the instinctive critical reaction, 
as no more of Bloy’s posthumous works 
have appeared since the same publisher 
gave us, four years ago, a translation of 
Albert Beguin’s Leon Bloy: a Study in 
Impatience. But the Sheed and Ward 
judgment has scored afresh, for Elfriede 
Dubois, in the brief compass of some 
hundred pages, has furnished us what 
her predecessor, in twice the space, did 
not: an impartial survey. 


Like Peguy, Leon Bloy is one of those 
militant but inconsistent Catholics of 
whom it is very difficult to write impar- 
tially. After his early efforts at painting 
and writing had failed to put him on a 
solid financial footing, he fell back upon 
the conviction that Divine Providence 
had destined him to live upon alms. 
Thereafter he and his family subsisted 
upon the charity of his friends—and 
whenever any of them grew wealthy, 
Bloy reviled them for pandering their tal- 
ents to popular tastes. Only his con- 
genital lack of a sense of humor and the 
pitiful limiting of his education can ex- 
cuse his preposterous vanity. 

Yet there were elements of genius in 
Bloy’s essays and novels which have 
made him significant among the pred- 
ecessors of the present renascence of 
Catholic literature in France. As Mlle. 
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Leon Bloy: Vanity, lack of humor 
and elements of genius 


Dubois suggests, his thought was “intui- 
tive rather than rational.” That explains 
the immense charity which characterizes 
his portrait of Clotilde, “the woman who 
was poor;” and also the absurdity of his 
indignation against all women who are 
neither prostitutes nor saints. It explains 
his uncritical championship of the writ- 
ings of Melanie, who saw Our Lady of 
La Salette. Mistaken though he may 
have been in some of his convictions, 
Bloy had the unflinching courage to ac- 
cept his real sufferings as a mission in 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Not with- 
out reason does his present critic empha- 
size that he was the instrument which 
brought to the Church Pierre Termier 
and the Maritains. 

If you can buy just one book on Bloy, 
make it this one! 


Writer on Writing 

Tue SHort Story, by Sean O'Faolain. 
Devin-Adair. 370 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by J. C. Lehane, C.M. 


This is a book for connoisseurs, not for 
beginners. Those who are looking for 
an easy way to write short stories had 
better try somewhere else, for this is 
more of a commentary than a handbook. 

O’Faolain devotes only a third of his 
book to technique. There are three chap- 
ters on the lives of Daudet, Chekov 
and Maupassant, and eight short stories 
by writers whom O’Faolain considers to 
be masters of their craft. 

All this leaves only a rather small part 
of the book, the central section, to deal 
with what the author calls “the technical 


struggle.” He examines it in terms of 
convention, subject, construction and 
language. The first, and perhaps the 
chief point he makes is that the modern 
short story must depend very much on 
suggestion or implication. The use of this 
subtle device eliminates much of the 
long explanations found, for instance, in 
the stories of Henry James. To illustrate, 
O’Faolain shows how “The Real Thing” 
by James could be shortened consider- 
ably. 

Sean O’Faolain is a man of wide cul- 
ture, much reading, and is one of the 
foremost writers of short stories in Eng- 
lish. Nevertheless this book is clumsy, 
poorly organized, repetitious and gives 
the impression of having been done to 
fulfill an assignment. 


Brief Biography 
Of Toscanini 
Tue Story oF Arturo Toscanini, by 


David Ewen. Holt. 142 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Louise F. Fitzhugh 
The Holt Musical Biography Series per- 


forms a valuable service in introducing 
the general reader to some of the great 
personalities in musical history. The 
books are brief, non-technical and sim- 
ply written, and should stimulate the 
perusal of more detailed accounts. David 
Ewen’s The Story of Arturo Toscanini 
fits the pattern well. The author covers 
the highlights of the great conductor’s 
career, and prefaces the biographical ac- 
count with an excellent discussion of the 
evolution of orchestral conducting from 
the “time-beating” of the past. 

Born in Parma, Toscanini was the son 
of a poor tailor who, like almost all 
Italians, had a great love of music. But 
it took some persuasion on the part of 
Arturo’s second-grade teacher to con- 
vince Claudio Toscanini that his son 
should be entered at the Conservatory. 
“A good tailor,” he said, “is better than 
a poor musician.” Nevertheless, at the 
age of nine, Arturo Toscanini entered 
the Parma Conservatory and began a 
musical career of almost unparalleled 
brilliance. 

Mr. Ewen describes Toscanini’s im- 
promptu debut as a conductor in Rio de 
Janeiro with good dramatic effect, and 
makes the most of the numerous climac- 
tic occurrences in his professional life. 
Some familiar anecdotes are re-told, illus- 
trating both artistic temperament and 
humility; and there is a sympathetic ac- 
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count of the personal and _ professional 
sacrifices the maestro was willing to 
make for his political beliefs. The author 
does not attempt a truly rounded por- 
trait of his subject—the very brevity of 
the book precludes that. Nor is there 
any extensive analysis of ‘Toscanini’s art. 
But there have been other occasions for 
that. The Story of Arturo Toscanini is 
a swift panorama of 84 triumphant years. 


The Baton Wielder 
Tue Perrect Conpucror, by Frederick 

Goldbeck. Pellegrini and Cudahy. 202 

pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 
Many concert-goers may wonder how 
necessary a conductor waving his baton 
is to the performance of a musical mas- 
terpiece by some 100 or so musicians. 
This little book attempts to tell what 
transpires between the time a composer's 
score is first opened for study and the 
moment of its realization in public per- 
formance. It is difficult to say which we 
admire more—the way in which the 
author discloses an amount of esoteric 
information about the relations between 
the conductor and his technical equip- 
ment, his score, his orchestra and _ his 
audience, or the charming and highly 
personalized style of the author. 

The work is divided into four parts: 
“The Maestro and the Score,” “The 
Score and the Orchestra,” “The Orches- 
tra and the Maestro” (some pungent 
observations in this section), and “The 
Maestro and the Baton.” 

The last part is mainly devoted to the 
technical details of time-beating, a sec- 
tion that may baffle the average music 
lover, for whom the book is in part in- 
tended. On the other hand the profes- 
sional musician, for whom the book was 
also written, may think the discussion of 
the technical problems of conducting not 
detailed enough. But both musician and 
music lover will obtain much informa- 
tion and enjoyment from these delight- 
ful and witty pages. 


Gifford Lectures 
Tue Mystery oF Bernc (I. Reflection 
and Mystery), by Gabriel Marcel. 

Regnery. 219 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Gerard Joubert, O.P. 
Gabriel Marcel’s philosophical thought 
is not without high purpose. He aims to 
extricate man, the human person, from 
the spiritual barrenness into which the 
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mechanistic age has submerged him. 
Man must reclaim a sure knowledge of 
those realities which are beyond the 
reaches of the physical sciences and 
mathematics; he must regain a solid 
grasp upon the spiritual character of hu- 
man life and human perfection. Marcel 
sees the problem and states it well. 

The answer to the problem, which is 
here offered in part, to be completed in 
the second of two series of Gifford Lec- 
tures, avoids the materialism and athe- 
ism of other forms of existentialism, but 
unhappily it does not avoid existential- 
ism. As such, Marcel’s efforts represent 
one more futile attempt to proceed from 
pure immanence of thought to transcen- 
dence, from the autonomous knowing 
subject to reality outside of thought. 
“Exigence” is the new by-word; man has 
a need for the real and whatever man 
needs exists. Reflection and deep inner 
experience reveal the objects which man 
demands. Man is the measure of the 
real, even of the real man. 

The Papal ban of 1948 was undoubt- 
edly aimed at the atheistic existentialism 
of Sartre, but the warning against ex- 
istentialist philosophy in general in 
Humani Generis certainly means that 
Catholics cannot read Marcel with im- 
punity. ; 


When Does a Believer 
Become a Fanatic? 
Tue True Beviever, by Eric Hoffer. 
Harper. 176 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


Perhaps the best summary of the theme 
of this rather strange work is provided 
by the author, who equates the “true 
believer” with the fanatic, and who feels 
that “though there are obvious differ- 
ences between the fanatical Christian, 
the fanatical Mohammedan, the fanat- 
ical nationalist, the fanatical Commu- 








nist, and the fanatical Nazi, it is yet true 
that the fanaticism which animates them 
may be viewed and treated as one.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Hoffer 
who takes pride in being a self-educated 
man, and who feels that he has a voca- 
tion Cin the non-theological sense) to 
poverty and a life of manual labor—has 
read and thought deeply about the prob- 
lem of the fanatically dedicated man and 
his role throughout all history. His book 
takes the form of numbered paragraphs 
of unequal length, arranged under rather 
loose and broad chapter headings. Some 
of these paragraphs are highly provoca- 
tive of thought for one who would un- 
derstand the secret of, e.g., the Com- 
munist appeal to the uneducated masses: 
“If the Communists win a large part of 
the world, it will not be because they 
know how to stir up discontent or how 
to infect people with hatred, but because 
they know how to preach hope.” 


Important though the problem of the 
fanatic may be in our time, however, and 
original though Mr. Hoffer’s approach 
is, it is necessary to object vigorously to 
his placing Christianity on a level with 
“mass movements” pure and simple; this 
he does of set purpose, disclaiming at the 
outset of the book any preference for 
one “mass movement” over another. This 
“objectivity” leads to much half-truth 
and much outright falsity. Mr. Hoffer 
believes, for instance, that Christianity’s 
appeal to the sinner is on a par with 
that of, say, Communism, which urges 
him to rehabilitate his self-respect by 
merging with the Party. Or take these 
sentences, which the author applies in- 
discriminately to all movements: “Char- 
latanism of some degree is indispensable 
to effective leadership. There can be no 
mass movement without some deliberate 
misrepresentation of facts.” Perhaps most 
objectionable is this: “At a certain stage, 
most men of words are ready to become 
timeservers and courtiers. Jesus Himself 
might not have preached a new Gospel 
had the dominant Pharisees taken Him 
into the fold, called Him Rabbi, and 


listened to Him with deference.” 


A study of fanatical movements with- 
in Christianity is, as Msgr. Knox has 
shown, indeed possible—but always 
Christianity itself must be set apart from 
“mass movements,” and the divine ele- 
ment in it accepted, rather than set forth 
as only a pretense, shared with the ab- 
surd pretensions of other groups. 
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Attempt to Substitute 
Science for Religion 


Beyonp Mytnotocy, by Richard W. 
Boynton. Doubleday. 257 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Oswald Marshall, S.]. 


This book, which openly urges the sub- 
stitution of science for religion, of a sys- 
tem of values in place of a personal God, 
of secular values for spiritual ones, far 
from building a brave new world of sci- 
ence will only.help to tear down the 
remaining defenses of man’s dignity and 
security. 

The author leans heavily upon the 
rationalistic writings of Alfred Loisy 
throughout the book. Yet it comes rather 
as a shock to find a man of Mr. Boyn- 
ton’s training and background using ter- 
minology according to his own whims, 
and violating the rules of the very scien- 
tific method he endorses. 

As examples of terminology which 
will mislead, witness these few of many 
contained in the book. Religion through- 
out is defined as a matter of values, not 
a system of theological beliefs. In other 
words, it is a God-less religion, or no 
religion at all. God is called a system of 
values, impersonal and relative to each 
individual. “‘God is value, and value is 
God.” “All theology is mythology.” 

Mr. Boynton gives the following as 


tule three of the Scientific Method: “Ob- 
servation of the pertinent facts and their 
relations, involving the allied processes 
of classification, division, and definition.” 
Rule seven is, “Experimental testing of 
the preferred solution by seeing whether 
it covers the relevant facts and only those 
facts, with special and extreme care not 
to overlook any contradictory or negative 
instances.” The author then proceeds to 
violate these rules by referring to all 
supernatural phenomena as “unreal, 
never experienced, incapable of demon- 
stration,” ignoring the data which prag- 
matist William James examined in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience; by- 
passing all mystical phenomena; dismiss- 
ing the scientific data of the Medical 
Bureau of Lourdes as “impossible.” 

Because of its undisguised attack upon 
faith, the existence of God, and the foun- 
dations of morality, this book is in the 
class of those writings forbidden to Cath- 
dlics by the Index. Apart from that, it is 
not recommended to the general public 
by reason of its highly personalized ter- 
minology, its unscientific argumentation, 
and biased naturalism. 
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ANY American Catholics seem to 

find it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween true allies in a common cause and 
those who would use us to further their 
own dubious ends. To be specific, I’m 
griped about the number of Catholics 
who are still swallowing the sucker bait 
spewed férth by many metropolitan 
newspapers. 

In my naive way, I thought that most 
Catholics had by this time recognized 
these dirty newspapers for what the 
are—a prime contributor to the moral 
degeneracy of our times. 

Recent conversations and observations 
have proved me wrong. In holy tones 
that normally might be reserved for 
praise of apostolic journals devoted to 
spreading truth in a pagan world, Cath- 
olic readers tell me that certain news- 
papers recently serialized Monsignor 
Sheen’s Peace of Soul and Fulton Ours- 
ler’s Why I Know There Is a God, have 
battled valiantly against dirty literature 
(not to mention the crusade against 
serving women at bars) and have been 
in the forefront of the battle against 
atheistic Communism. If further evi- 
dence is needed to prove that these 
newspapers are fighting on our side, look 
at the coverage given to Catholic news 
and activities—only recently one chain 
gave the Pope a three-column feature 
story on his birthday! 

Because I long ago gave up the privi- 
lege of paying the editors of these papers 
for plastering my mind with their muck 
I decided that I had better take another 
look at their handiwork before I spoke 
my mind. 

I've had it. At the risk of being 
damned as a Red or even worse, a vivi- 
sectionist, I would like to go on record 
with those who retch at the sight of a 
segment of our daily press. 

I know this horse has. been beaten 
before with seemingly little or no effect 
and I realize that my voice will cause 
no reverberations in the halls of news- 
paper barons. But unless we keep ham- 
mering against these forces which are 
trying to delude us and unless we never 
despair of persuading Catholic readers 
to distinguish between the true good and 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 


the phoney, how can we hope to suc- 
ceed in our battle against secularism. 

I have neither the space nor the in- 
clination to grind out a thorough indict- 
ment of certain elements of the secular 
press. They’re vulnerable on so many 
counts that books would be required for 
an analysis worthy of the subject. I 
would only like to point out that simply 
because a newspaper is anti-Communist 
it does not follow that it is pro-Christian. 
Furthermore, all the good supposedly 
accomplished by serializing Catholic 
books cannot begin to compensate for 
the glorification of sex and the mon- 
strous emphasis on sin that is the trade- 
mark of some secular papers. And, 
finally, a holy crusade against dirty books 
by these same papers certainly deserves 
the all-time pot-and-kettle award. Just 
how ironic—or better, how hypocritical— 
can you get? 

Give them credit. If circulation is to 
be gained only by pandering to the 
basest passions of men, they know how 
to do it and do it well. The latest Holly- 
wood dirt larded with gush and goo and 
seasoned now and then with pious mo- 
ralizing is served daily by their key-hole 
writers. Although all papers were more 
or less guilty, a few completely out- 
classed the rest in their coverage of the 
so-called Rita Hayworth and Ingrid 
Bergman romances. Remember, too, that 
these same papers were first with all the 
news about Ingrid’s “love child.” Col- 
umnists were flown to Europe to give 
their panting readers every last juicy lit- 
tle item that could be dredged up. But 
the Hollywood low-down—and I do 
mean low—isn’t the only enticement of- 
fered. Other writers faithfully record the 
latest scandals among the 400 and Cafe 
Society. Still others, including one who 
rose to fame because he printed more 
variations on the back-fence joke about 
false brassieres than any other column- 
ist, come up with a daily diet of smut 
gleaned from the New York night clubs. 
These papers offer, in addition to these 
side-show attractions, minutely detailed 
and graphic descriptions of current sex 
and crime “news” as a regular feature. 

(Continued on page 315) 
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the reader to learn the basis for further | 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS _ | 


The book is characteristic of the type 
of marital asceticism on which people 





One can only hope for the success of 
this excellent translation of the classic 
work on the gifts of the Holy Ghost by 
one of the great commentators of St. 
Thomas. It should prove most helpful 
for the theological student who seeks to 
find his way in matter complex and ab- 
struse. It should be of invaluable assist- 


Classic Work spiritual life.” ‘There is an excellent gen- _ have starved for many years. One cannot ) 

In Theology eral index and a special index of proper help but contrast it with the order, the | 
Tue Girrs oF THE Hoty Guost, by names and ane of biblical references. clear cut principles, the authoritative 

John of St. Thomas. Translated by Each chapter is preceded by a helpful analysis of the encyclical, Casti Conubij. | 

Dominic Hughes, O.P. Sheed and outline. Pious abstractions will not give the | 

Ward. 293 pp. $3.75. Though the work is rather prolix, the — church married saints. It is a pity that | 

Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. scriptural references rather fanciful, the _ in books like this, due to the confusion | 

, discussion of disputed points subtle, the — of material, the wisdom and riches of } 

| 


whole approach scholastic and intellec- | Christian marriage are obscured and 
tual, yet the clear and orderly exposition _ buried. 

of Thomistic teaching has made the 

work of the great Dominican a classicin 4 Spiritual Mission : 


this field of theology. For earnest and = op Every Christian 
mature minds who are concerned with Tun Vera. Gamenan, by Pill 


the deeper exposition of revealed truth, ‘ 
rather than with mere fanciful embel- Cayre, A.A. Kenedy. 137 pp. $2.00, 


ance to the preacher who seeks for —_ jichments of style, we recommend Father Reviewed by Caroline Holland 

sources for his own meditations and the Hughes’ translation of the great work of | Father Cayre has written a terse book 
instruction of devout souls. And the John of St. Thomas. on lay spirituality. The apostolic Chris- 
earnest inquirer into God’s ways, if he tian, he says, needs a living, practical 
does not spurn the intellectual approach, eaititte of Idea on synthesis, a spirituality based on the 


should find much to reward his efforts 


é Christian credo, penetrated by piety and 
studying this volume. Surely there is 


Christian Marriage 
turned toward action. No longer can the 


much need today that the thought em- THE CaTHOLIc Book or Marriace, by continuation and growth of Christianity 
bodied here be passed on to the masses P a ee oo Straus be left entirely to the clergy. There is a 
of our Catholic people. coy _ spiritual mission for every Christian, 


It may well be that a truth is most Reviewed by R. T. McKee, C.Ss.R. which must be based on the love of God 
despised when most needed. If such be _— The title, The Catholic Book of Mar- and expressed through love of one’s 
the case, we need not be surprised that riage, is a very ambitious one. It seems neighbor. 
little appreciation of the gifts of the to say: “Here is the final word of the The layman finds his field of action in 
Holy Ghost is found among Catholic Catholic Church on marriage.” But Fa- one, or all, of three fields: the family, 
people today. One can well agree with _ ther Kelly’s book does not live up to its _abor or the professions, and politics. For | 


the following words from the introduc- _ ambitious title. It starts off with the text some there is direct apostolic action, but | 
tion: of the marriage ceremony and the Nup- _for the majority Christ must be carried | 
It is about time that we realize the need _ tial Mass on the right-hand page and _into average life whose common state is 
for a new outpouring of the Holy Ghost ious remarks by the author on the left- marriage. In that state higher spiritual 


Who alone can guide us in the extraordi- seer This i fan nastiiiaiinen call r ‘bl d “ay 
narily complex task of winning the world ane pep. fae — = gifts are possible and true mysticism can 


back to Christ and to His Church. The detracts from the simple beauty of the be attained. Labor and the professions 
more we realize the need of the Holy words of the ceremony and the Mass. A offer a real participation in the action 
re eid, the more er — confusion of pious ideas and practical of God in the world. Christ served and 
it hylan elgontls—ecnt suggestions, together with prayers, scrip- loved His Father through work and the 


sure that we are prepared to receive His ‘ oe ane , 
assistance when He gives it. A renewed ture texts, blessings and letters, runs Christian can imitate Him. In the field 


study of the traditional doctrine on the gifts through the rest of the book. It looks as _of labor, love of God overflows into love 


pene a ae 





of the Holy Ghost is necessary at the pres’ though the author gathered a number of of ‘neighbor, spiritual forces can be 
endaggearne he . ape one = . <a his sermons and instructions on mar- brought into play to make the earthly 
tism, we hear about them during catechet- ; . : ? 
ical instruction, and then we forget about — and put them together in a book. city a prelude to the eternal one. In the 
them for the rest of our lives. It is a sad commentary to say that the _ field of politics, Christians have a re 


The publishers of this work are to be book in explaining the marriage cere- sponsibility of bearing a spiritual mes 
commended for not having sought to mony does not explain what a Sacrament _sage to the world, a duty of being in 
popularize the book by any cutting or __ is, what each party gives the other when _ formed and following their consciences. 


a ae eee ee 


watering down. There is a fine introduc- _ giving this Sacrament, what the precise The defense of the rights of the indi- | 
tion consisting of an interesting histor- matter of the marriage contract is. There vidual and the family, the maintenance 
ical account of the life of this little is no explanation of the sacramental of a universal view which keeps the 
known theologian, and a theological es- | graces of matrimony. There are many — welfare of all humanity in mind, are 


say which seeks to “place the treatise on | and good suggestions on how to act, but _ obligations of the Christian. The com 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost in line with __ there is lacking the clear analysis of the _ trast between conditions revealed by the 
the general Thomistic teaching on the _factors of grace and personality toenable = Kefauver investigation and a sentence 
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ike the following indicates how fla- 
gantly the Christian citizen has failed: 
‘Catholics can and consequently must 
ge in politics an effective auxiliary of 
the eternal city, whose summit is in 
heaven but whose base rests on earth.” 

The Vital Christian is a book of prin- 
iples and as a result it is reasoned and 
ynemotional. It lacks the driving force 
of Dorothy Dohen’s Vocation to Love 
but it is a notable addition to the grow- 
ing literature devoted to the lay apos- 
tolate. 


Apostolic Life 

Our Happy Lor, by Aurelio Polit, S.J. 
Translated by William J. Young, S.J. 
Herder. 243 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sr. Marie Thomas, O.P. 


Its title aside, there is nothing that sa- 
vours of the commonplace in this series 
of conferences on the apostolic life. It is 
rather a unique and intensely spiritual 
treatment of the privileges and obliga- 
tions conferred by the apostolate, from 
its origin in the predestination of God 
to its final outcome in the soul’s attain- 
ment of everlasting happiness. The sub- 
jects treated are important ones: predes- 
ination, vocation, formation through in- 
timacy with Jesus, personal deficiencies, 
contradictions from without, bearing 
fruit, mortification. 

In the depth of its concept and the 
sincerity of its expression this work is 
indescribably moving. It is a call to more 
fervent effort, to a simpler faith, a more 
assured hope, a renewed and ardent 
charity on the part of the soul chosen by 
God to cooperate in His work. What 
Father Polit here offers us is not a false 
and shallow optimism, but a supernat- 
ural courage based upon the promises of 
Christ. “Out of this vague and colorless 
environment,” he says, speaking of the 
common life, “our brothers in Spain 
came forth one day with perfect natural- 
ness, for the terrible trial, for the clamor- 
ous and bloody outrage, for martyrdom. 
Some of them we knew personally, 
peaceful men and silent, humble, unof- 
fending.” 


Our Lord’s Words 

Jesus 1s His Own Worps, compiled 
by Harold Roper, S.J. Newman. 134 
pp. $3.25. 
Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J. 


It is no small achievement to build up 
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a “Life of Christ” from His own words, 
yet that is what Father Roper does and 
presents us with an interesting and use- 
ful volume. He wants to make Christ 
and His teachings better known to 
readers by letting Him speak for Him- 
self, and also to demonstrate “exactly 
how Jesus Christ delivered His message 
to mankind.” 

Every saying of Our Lord is quoted, 
and briefly commented upon. The 
author’s interpretations are clear and sig- 
nificant. They explain when and where 
Christ uttered this particular instruction, 
and how we are to understand His 
words. He freely draws on the best 
Catholic authors, and at times quotes 
non-Catholic writers to elucidate a point. 
His own comments really make the 
words of Our Lord come to life, par- 
ticularly when Christ’s words are ob- 
scure. The key to the riddle is usually 
indicated, and the solution in most cases 
is satisfactory. 

Since stress is laid throughout on the 
words of Jesus, the actions of Our 
Divine Lord are given less space. Still 
all the chief events of the Public Min- 
istry are briefly treated, and their rela- 
tion to the utterances of the occasion 
are indicated. The result is a coherent 
picture of the Saviour’s ministry in Gali- 
lee and Judea. 


Spread of Christianity 

ImmortTay Fire, by Sister Mary Just, 
O.P. Herder. 598 pp. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Finbarr Buckley, C.S.C. 


This volume more than adequately por- 
trays the expansion of Christianity 
through nineteen centuries. It relates 
missionary progress from the apostle 
Paul to Pope Pius XII. 

Nothing in history is more thrilling 
than the spread of the faith, and herein 
we have an admirable account of men 
and events that is most edifying and 
vividly interesting. 

Just prior to the fall of the Roman 
Empire, monasticism had been estab- 
lished in every province. For six cen- 
turies following, as narrated in Immor- 
tal Fire, Saint Patrick and the monks 
trained in his Irish monasteries, con- 
tributed to the spread of the Gospel and 
to the learning of Europe in a degree 
out of all proportion to the size and 
population of that island. 


The author pays fitting tribute to the 


Some Good Points 

On Being Good 

For Goopness’ Saxe, by William Law- 
son, S.J. Sheed and Ward. 184 pp. 
$2.25. 

Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 
For Goodness’ Sake is subtitled “An In- 
formal Treatise on Being Good.” Being 
good means being virtuous, and it is the 
theological and the moral virtues that 
form the substance of the book. Lest his 
treatise become too cold and moralistic, 
Father Lawson takes care to show how 
admirable these virtues are and how well 
worth working for, even if only for the 
sake of a more complete and integrated 
personality. 

The author’s avowed intention was to 
“test a theory that the beauty of revealed 
Truth is more attractive to modern eyes 
when she is in modern dress.” He has 
certainly looked into innumerable mod- 
ern eyes in his lectures at the Institute 
of Education of the University of Lon- 
don and elsewhere, and has undoubtedly ° 
found them gleaming at his timely and 
apt references and his insight into cer- 
tain modern habits and attitudes. 

While the introductory chapter on the 
supernatural life and powers is less in- 
spiring than it might be, certain other 
chapters carry a great punch. That on 
charity—“Fire on the Earth’—is one 
such, that on speech as a good test of 
our virtue another, in which an impres- 
sive troop of texts is marshalled—enough 
to frighten anybody into at least momen- 
tary silence! Humility is treated under 
the tag “Be Yourself.” The final chap- 
ter is impressive by sheer force of logic. 

This book will serve with competence 
as a strong, rational, logical mental shove 
towards high ideals. 





missioners from England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain, who deter- 
minedly carried forward into pagan 
countries the truths of Christianity. The 
rise of Protestantism, however, made 
heresy the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and strange though it seems, the 
outstanding contributing factor to the 
spread of these heresies was the race for 
political supremacy between France, un- 
der Cardinal Richelieu, and Austria, un- 
der the Hapsburgs. 

This volume shows painstaking re- 
search; and although of its nature en- 
tirely factual, it possesses the fascination 
of a romance. ; 
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Friendly Chat 


Livinc Your Farrn, by Robert Nash, 
S.J. Prentice-Hall. 311 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 


The author of this book is a friendly 
teacher who shows how one must cling 
to “first principles” and let them direct 
one’s life. Yet it is not a preachy book. 
It reads like the record of a pleasant visit 
with a priest who just dropped in for a 
friendly chat. You put your problems 
before your visitor; he gives you a solu- 
tion. With the personal interest of a true 
friend and father confessor, Father Nash 
points out that the state of spiritual 
apathy in the world is the result of lack 
of realization that the blessed Christ 
walked this earth of ours, bore every 
humiliation and was like us in all things 
save sin. The Master at Gethsemani suf- 
fered intense agony and loneliness. On 
the cross he was a sorry failure, aban- 
doned by all except four faithful friends. 

Encouragement is engendered in the 
heart of the reader. The author offers a 
most helpful method to see Christ in 
others no matter how effective be the 
disguise; to love Christ in others no mat- 
ter how much they fail to express in 
themselves His loveable qualities. 

This is indeed a holy book packed 
with directives for self-conquest and for 
winning the unthinking world back to 
sanity and to Christ. 


The Holy Ghost 
Tue Twe ve Fruits, by C. J. Woollen. 

Wagner. 184 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Audrey May Meyer 
This book of meditations is a clear and 
simple explanation of the effects pro- 
duced by the Holy Spirit in all persons 
who consistently cooperate with grace. 
The twelve fruits are pictured as an “in- 
exhaustible reservoir of spiritual energy 
to draw upon in every emergency,” a 
force to make the Christian Christ-like 
and to enable him to go about doing 
good. 

The author, who writes with the con- 
viction of one who practices what he 
preaches, makes no effort to produce a 
work of literature but aims rather to 
stimulate in his readers a desire to ad- 
vance in the love of God. He demon- 
strates how the fruits should be opera- 
tive in the life of every Catholic, and 
furnishes many concrete examples of the 
manifestations of these fruits in the ordi- 
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nary conduct of the Christian. His laud- 
able purpose is to bring the considera- 
tion of our relations with the Holy 
Ghost out of the realm of the abstract 
into the practical. For this reason the 
book will appeal to persons who are un- 
willing to take the plunge into more 
abstruse works on the subject but who 
feel the need of a fuller knowledge of 
the intimate part the Third Person of 
the Blessed Trinity plays in their lives. 


St. Maria Goretti 


Lity oF THE Marsues, by Alfred Mac- 
Conastair, C.P. Macmillan. 200 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Sr. Mary Loyola, R.S.M. 
The Lily of the Marshes, born in 1890, 


is, like the Little Flower, a saint of our 
own day, but unlike her she was born 
and reared in poverty, destitute of even 
the bare necessities of life. 

Readers of this somber biography will 
find in it both the exemplification of 
sainthood and the blueprint of crime: 
St. Maria Goretti, illiterate, save for her 
knowledge of God, and Alessandro, 
sating his mind on the contents of porno- 
graphic magazines. 

Perhaps never before have a mother 
and the murderer of her child knelt, 
simultaneously, in the confessional, as 
did Mrs. Goretti and Alessandro Sere- 
nelli on Christmas ‘Eve in 1929; nor is 
there any other record of a mother at the 
canonization of her own daughter. 


The remains of this child-saint repose 
in a beautiful Carrara monument in Our 
Lady of Grace church, Nuttuno, Italy, 
where, under the direction of the Pas- 
sionist Fathers, she so often drew closer 
to her Eucharistic Lord. The Passionist 
Order sponsored her cause for canoniza- 
tion and now one of their members, 
Alfred MacConastair, has successfully 
met the specifications laid down by Fa- 
ther Garolamo, to write her life as he 
told the story, “Let your readers live it 
as Maria lived it; let them live it with 
her.” 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 305) 


among us in the shape of the upwards 
of five thousand Little Sisters of the 
Poor scattered all over the world. Hugh 
Montgomery’s translation is workman- 
like, but the French is apt to peep 
through on occasion. 

To what is rather a “mixed bag” this 
month I add, as a tailpiece, mention of 
an important and authoritative article in 
the London Tablet Cissue of February 
24) translated from the Italian of Mer. 
Alfredo Ottaviani, assessor to the Holy 
Office. His position is a high qualifica- 
tion for treating the subject that he has 
chosen—“The Dangers of Credulous- 
ness: some recent reports of Supernat- 
ural Manifestations.” (The article ap- 
peared originally in Osservatore Ro 
mano). It is a needed warning against 
an uncritical “miraculism.” Monsignor 
Ottaviani mentions a few examples of 
cases where ecclesiastical authority had 
to step in and apply the brake to be met 
nevertheless by disobedience on the part 
of some who had been deceived by false 
visions and visionaries. “That is what 
happened in Italy after the so-called vi- 
sions of Voltago, in France over the 
Espis and Bouxieres incidents, which 
were allied to those in Hamp-sur-Sambre 
(Belgium), in Germany at Heroldsbach, 
and in the United States of America 
over the manifestations at Necedah, 
Wisc. I could go on quoting other ex- 
amples in other countries, both far and 
near.” Visions, prophecies and wonders 
are not the real stuff of sanctity which 
consists in the heroic exercise of virtue. 
“We must not confound holiness with 
what can be and is, as a rule, an unmis- 
takable sign of holiness, but not always 
sufficiently clear so as not to need the 
necessary supervision of the religious 
authorities.” All this is elementary 
enough. But it needed repeating at this 
time. You cannot combat the rising tide 
of materialism with a naive and childish 
credence given to every alleged revela- 
tion and vision that is reported often on 
slender enough evidence: “Just as 
wrongdoing may insinuate itself in our 
daily lives, so may error insinuate itself 
into one or the other individual Cath- 
olic, a thing which causes no wonder to 
those who understand what man is. But 
just as sin must be recognized as sin if 
we would free ourselves from it, so t00, 
in the case of error.” 
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| FOR YOUNG READERS 


ADVENTURE TO THE POLAR SEA 

by Richard S. Lambert. Bobbs-Merrill. 

302 pp. $2.75. 

Alife filled with adventure as an officer 
in the British Navy and climaxed by 
three expeditions to the Arctic, the last 
of which ended in disaster, is detailed 
in this biography of Sir John Franklin. 
The adventures and the little-known de- 
tails of history presented in this book 
make fascinating reading for anyone, al- 
though they will probably appeal mostly 
to boys from 12 to 16. 

The author, writing for young readers, 
uses a technique which might well be 
adopted by other authors of popular bi- 
ography. The most dramatic periods in 
Sir John Franklin’s life are presented in 
fictional style, and the time between 
these periods is presented briefly and 
factually in the style of a historian. The 
result is a fast-moving story, but one 
which does not require the author to mix 
fact and fiction to keep it moving. 

When first published in Canada in 
1949 Adventure to the Polar Sea was 
selected by the Canadian Association of 
Children’s Librarians as the outstanding 
juvenile of 1949, 

Daviw Younc 


THE DANCING HEART 

by Lucile Rosenheim. Messner. 183 

pp. $2.50. 
Anne Peabody, recently orphaned, came 
to live with her aunt in a small, well-to 
do Middle Western town after having 
been raised by artist parents in New 
York city. In addition to her difficulties 
in adjusting to this new environment— 
which she felt she would not like, she 
found that her aunt did not approve of 
her ambitions to be a dancer. The en- 
suing story deals with Anne’s ultimately 
successful handling of these problems. 

The best thing about The Dancing 
Heart is the presentation of the rela- 
tionship between Anne and Aunt Laura. 
The author makes it quite clear that 
Aunt Laura’s opposition to Anne’s plans 
comes entirely from concern for her wel- 
fare, and that adult opposition to youth- 
ful plans is usually based on the same 
teason. Unfortunately the story itself is 
not as good as it could be. Instead of 
taking a few incidents and developing 
their dramatic possibilities, the author 
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jumps from one incident to another 
without completely developing them. 
The result is that, especially toward the 
end of the story, the reader feels as if he 
were reading the outline of a story rather 
than the story itself. For girls, age 12 
to 15. 
Mary Conrab 


QUEST OF THE SAGES’ STONE 
by Nathan Reinherz Cillus. Henry 
Pitz). Crowell. 262 pp. $2.75. 


David Carvall, an apothecary’s appren- 
tice in fifteenth century London, be- 
came involved in the hunt for a book 


Illustration by Henry Pitz for 
Quest of the Sages’ Stone 


entitled The Jewel of New Life because 
his master believed the book contained 
the alchemist’s secret of how to turn base 
metal into gold. ‘That the book was hid- 
den somewhere in the brigand Redfist’s 
castle and that others were also after it, 
David soon discovered. The capture of 
Redfist by aroused citizens of Leeds, and 
the discovery of the true meaning of The 
Jewel of New Life come as the conclu- 
sion of a colorful, sometimes grisly, ad- 
venture story for boys age 10 to 14. 


Suspense is maintained to the very 
end by the clever use of sub-plots, de- 


spite the fact that the reader is fairly 


certain, half way through the book, of 
the general outcome. Character delinea- 
tion is uneven: many of the minor char- 
acters are much more vivid than are the 
main characters. A liberal amount of co- 
incidence in starting and finishing the 
story weakens the plot. 

All in all, the story is good enough to 
make the reader wish that the author 
had taken the trouble to make it better. 

Davin Younc 


THE SILVER WOLF 

by Merritt Parmelee Allen. Long- 

mans, Green. 216 pp. $2.50. 

Every page of this book, for boys 12 to 
16, holds a new and dangerous adven- 
ture of Kit Carson and Judd Hunter. 
Judd is a member of Charlie Bent’s 
wagon caravan which is travelling from 
Missouri to Santa Fe. The unceremoni- 
ous arrival of Kit at the campfire is char- 
acteristic of his stay with the wagon 
train. 

In addition to physical dangers, Judd 
has a continual struggle within himself 
to conquer his fear, while Kit Carson 
does not know the meaning of the word. 
Desert, drought, unfriendly Indians and 
the mysterious death of Judd’s brother 
build up to a thrilling climax. The book 
is well written with very fine descriptive 
passages . 

Exten D. KistLer 


PEDDLER’S GIRL 

by Elizabeth Howard. “Morrow. 240 

pp. $2.50. 
It looks as if teen-age girls have another 
favorite author in Elizabeth Howard. 
Summer Under Sail has already won 
their hearts and now comes Peddler’s 
Girl, equally refreshing and wholesome. 

The author has a deft manner of han- 
dling the historic background—Detroit in 
the 1840’s and the westward movement 
—so that junior high schoolers can ap- 
preciate it. Journeying with Uncle 
Adam, Lucy and Elijah, readers will 
meet characters they won’t soon forget, 
and, of course, they will dream dreams 
when they read about Lucy’s young love 
for handsome Jotham Muir. 


SistER ANN Cuartes, C.D.P. 


WASHINGTON ADVENTURE 
by Stockton V. Banks Cillus. Henry 
Pitz). Whittlesey House. 191 pp. 
$2.50. 

The building of the Federal City and 

its establishment as the capitol of the 
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United States are described in this excit- 
ing book which offers authentic history 
of the United States in 1800. Land spec- 
ulators, dishonest politicians, rivermen, 
traders and merchants are some of the 
characters involved in the story of David 
Cameron’s search for his brother. 

Rob Cameron was working in Wash- 
ington and had sent for his 12-year-old 
brother David who was in Scotland. Rob 
is the victim of land speculators and mys- 
teriously disappears. Davie turns detec- 
tive and, with the help of Mr. MacDon- 
ald, eventually finds Rob. Vivid descrip- 
tive chapters are the one in which David 
visits Mount Vernon and meets Mr. 
Washington, and the one in which he 
visits the fair with his friend Tom 
Marsh. For boys and girls, 8 to 12. 

Eten D. KisTLer 


LONESOME LONGHORN 

by John H. Latham. Westminster. 220 

pp. $2.50. 

Boys at the “cowboy age” and anyone 
interested in the West will get a thrill 
from Lonesome Longhorn. They will get 
a taste of old Texan life, and with 11- 
year-old Purdy will sense the loneliness 
of the plains as well as experience the 
joy and tragedy of a 2000-mile cattle 
drive to Wyoming. They will battle a 
prairie storm and discover the strength 
of the elements. And they will not for- 
get that even on the plains, God watches 
over His creatures. 

There is Sancho, the paint steer and 
pet of both Purdy and his little sister 
Penny. He is the lonesome longhorn 
who figures so prominently in the story. 
Big Jess Cobb, Purdy’s dad, is the cow- 
boy hand we respect. Lastly, there’s 
Mexico Pete who, with all his threats 
and ejaculations, gives the book its Mex- 
ican tang, its hominess and its matter- 
of-factness. 


Sister Ann Cuartegs, C.D.P. 


SADDLE FOR HOSKIE 
by Elizabeth Pack Cillus. Manning de 
V.Lee). Abingdon-Cokesbury. 128 pp. 
$1.50. 
A good picture of the life of the Navajo 
Indians in New Mexico is given in this 
simple but interesting story for children 
age 7 to 12. Hoskie attends Indian 
school, takes part in a Squaw Dance and 
Sing to cure his sister of her illness, and 
rides in the horse race which is part of 
the Gallup Ceremonial Rodeo. 
The story is a warm-hearted one, and 
it has a good feeling for the values of 
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family life. Some of the Indian supersti- 
tions are presented in such a way that a 
young reader may not be sure in his own 
mind about them. The singer of sacred 
songs is not able to cure Hoskie’s sister 
of her illness, yet Hoskie’s horse later in 
the book is apparently cured by him. 
Mary Conrap 


THE FirsT BooK OF NURSES 

by Mary Elting Cillus. Mary Stevens). 

Watts. Unpaged. $1.75. 

In The First Book of Nurses the young 
reader finds information about all kinds 
of nurses—hospital nurses, visiting 
nurses, frontier nurses, Indian reserva- 
tion nurses, Army, Navy and Red Cross 
nurses. We learn what they do, how 
they learn their jobs and especially how 
they help boys and girls to stay healthy. 
The author gives much interesting in- 
formation in a clear, easy-to-read style. 

Because Mary Stevens fills practically 
half of this little book with beguiling 
and colorful pictures we have a two-fold 
manner of learning the ABC’s of a very 
necessary and truly charitable profession 
—charitable, for “a nurse walks with 
God.” 

The book is written for upper-grade 
girls and should be in the library of 
every grade school. 

SisteR Mary SAtome, O.S.F. 


SMOKE ABOVE THE LANE 

by Meindert DeJong Cillus. Girard 

Goodenow). Harper. 58 pp. $1.75. 
Library shelves for young children, age 
6 to 10, will be happy to hold this en- 
gaging little story of a tramp and a 
skunk. The story of what happened 
when two very unpopular guests de- 
scended from a box car in the center of 
a small town that was preparing for its 
big annual parade provides wonderful 
material for excitement and humor. The 
suspense, the pathos and the gaiety of 
the story make it one that children do 
not want to give up until the very last 
word. 

Mr. DeJong has done fine work in his 
earlier books. Good Luck Duck and The 
Tower by the Sea have been accepted 
with enthusiasm by young readers. He 
has a superior rhythmic style which 
lends itself to reading aloud, and his 
unusual descriptive powers make him 
stand out among fine children’s authors 
of our day. Attractive illustrations add 
to the general value of Smoke Above 
the Lane. 

Beryt Hoskin 


A CHILD’s LIFE OF JESUS 

by Fulton Oursler Cillus. Elinore 

Blaisdell). Watts. Unpaged. $1.75, 
This is a simple recounting of the main 
events in Christ's life, done by the 
author of The Greatest Story Ever Told. 
Its chief virtue is this simplicity, Ex. 
planations are given where needed (as 
in the section where Christ teaches peo- 
ple the Our Father), but moralizing and 
unnecessary eulogizing are omitted. 

The book is generously illustrated, 
and many of the illustrations are in color, 
There are two edition, Catholic and 
Protestant; the Catholic edition contains 
an imprimatur. The book is written for 
children from the age of 4 to 10. 

Mary Conrap 


THE Fic TREE 

by Eleanor Frances Lattimore (illus. 

author.) Morrow. 126 pp. $2.00. 

In Grandmother's back yard was a very 
large and very old fig tree which Sally 
Martin and her two brothers loved to 
climb. And in Grandmother’s parlor was 
a miniature tea set which attracted Sally 
even more. She often wondered why 
there were four saucers and only three 
teacups. 

One afternoon Sally found a tiny key 
in a hole in the fig tree. Many weeks 
later she discovered that the key could 
solve the mystery of the missing teacup. 

Second and third graders will enjoy 
this story of a South Carolina girl's 
eighth summer. They will also enjoy 
the author’s illustrations. 

Patricia McCarron 


THE EMERALD RING AND OTHER 
IRISH FAIRY TALES 

by Sinead de Valera Cillus. Eileen 

Coghlan). Dodd, Mead. 210 pp. 

$2.50. 

Seventeen stories and two short plays, 
some of which are old Irish fairy tales 
and others stories originated by the 
author but based on Irish legends and 
incidents from old tales, make up this 
book for children age 4 to 8. 

Pookas, sea monsters, princesses, €?- 
chanted lakes, witches, magic rings, 
handsome princes and other necessary 
ingredients for successful fairy stories 
are all here in plenty. 

As might be expected the eight old 
tales, which have been handed down 
from story-teller to story-teller, are the 
best in the book. 
Ann KELLY 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 284) 


je slow but steady growth of the love of God 
in Jim’s soul raise this novel far above the 
jel of a “contrived and wooden potboiler.” 
While it is true that Jim was looking forward 
the end of the book to some of the incon- 
gquential material pleasures of life back home 
such as “moving pictures, drugstores with 
yeaming soda fountains” etc.—it is also true 
hat Jim said he would accept whatever pen- 
me the Bishop imposed but his lifetime 
yould not be long enough for full retribution. 
tis this realization that shows the fullness of 
jim’s repentance. 

When Christ was on earth he showed no 
wntempt for the prodigal son, the lost sheep, 
he sinner that repented; he spoke of them 
vith love always and said there was great joy 
in heaven when one soul repented. Then 
ould there not be joy on earth when a tal- 
mted writer develops the same theme? Let us 
wt dismiss The Left Hand of God with con- 
empt, but rather rejoice that a story of God’s 
yace to sinners can have a good sale, and per- 
taps bring some of its readers to repentance. 

Mary L. Dunn 
Norwood, Mass. 


You CERTAINLY May— 

Editor: May I say -here that the magazine 
Books on Trial has brought me the most un- 
expected pleasure? It is the best review peri- 
ddical I know of, and is refreshingly free from 


& the sort of intellectual “gobbledygook” which 


characterizes much more widely known re- 
views. Even its small reviews reflect a direct- 
ness of approach and language and a certain 
common sense that is very rare in these days 
of self-conscious and “personal” journalism. 
Was especially grateful for the Chesterton 
reprint (October-November, BOT) and, 
among others, the article by Dan Herr on 
ecularism (December-January, BOT)... . 
JEAN SCHEIDENHELM 
Middlebury, Vt. 


APPEAL FOR BoOKS— 

Editor: A copy of your Books on Trial has 
ome to our hands, and it would seem that 
the good fortune is an answer to our ardent 
payers to find a means of aiding many young 
keserving souls. 

Two years ago, we opened a school here in 
Cagalangin, which is a part of Tondo, Manila. 
Simultaneously, we obtained permission to be- 
sin house to house visits among the surround- 
ing poor, many of whom are squatters. Words 
cannot describe the squalor and misery my 
companions and I unearthed... . 

Another work which has gradually imposed 
itself on us is the Catholic instruction of a 
tumber of working students (boys and young 
men). They came to us, one by one at first 
and now are coming in groups. Many of these 
were never baptized, others have been baptized 
but do not even know how to make the Sign 
of the Cross. Still others have made their 
First Holy Communion but have never been 
0 Confession since. In the group there are 
Motestants, aglipayans, etc., etc... . 


Apri, 1951 


The great problem at present is to furnish 
these young people with good wholesome 
Catholic literature. We would like to procure 
a circulating library without one question- 
able book. These young people would take 
the books home and, after reading, bring 
them back to be replaced by others. 

Do you know any generous souls who 
would be willing to furnish some books for 
our library? Our Holy’ Father, the Pope, prom- 
ised a special blessing on all who aid in spread- 
ing good Catholic literature and our loving 
Redeemer will not fail to shower on them His 
promised hundredfold, pressed down and run- 
ning over. 

May Our Immaculate Mother inspire some 
kind hearts to send us some books. 

SistER Jos—EpH ARTHUR 

Immaculate Conception Academy 
North Bay Blvd. and S. del Rosario St. 
Gagalangin, Tondo 

Manila, Philippine Islands 


THE VISION OF WILLA CATHER 
(Continued from page 286) 


very largely at least, what the spirit is 
doing. There comes a time, however, in 
the writing career of some first-rate nov- 
elists when they have so mastered the 
supremely difficult art of atmosphere as 
to be able to create it at will and to make 
their characters move around within it, 
until the more gross and violent of the 
bodily actions are no longer essential for 
the sake of portraiture. Many are the 
writers who can tell a good story but few 
who can create atmosphere and reincar- 
nate a world. The acquisition of this 
technique introduces an effect not un- 
like the one Alice experienced when she 
stepped through the looking glass. ‘There 
is an enchanting land on the other side. 
Plotting, if there is such a thing, was 
never a strong point with Miss Cather 
who relied heavily upon keenness in per- 
ception, intensity in feeling, magnificent 
writing, magnificent and sombre symbol- 
ism, for her best effects. But in Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, and after, her 
writing grows steadily more and more 
episodic and evocative, as if having 
tasted a magic fruit she is unwilling to 
abandon the garden in which it grows. 


In Shadows on the Rock, Willa 
Cather performed a wonderful piece of 
literary thaumaturgy. She evoked a dead 
age, revivified it, made the old rock 
bristle with believable characters, and 
made us feel the life of 1698 with a de- 
gree of utter sincerity even she had 
never before realized. But stories march 


while pictures stand still and in this 
book she was painting pictures. She had 
lost her story telling stride, for when one 
follows a vision with sufficient deter- 
mination the day will come on which 
the vision will turn around and seize its 
pursuer. 

Obscure Destinies, Lucy Gayheart, 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl, show the 
steady inroad of time upon the critical 
and creative faculties. ‘There is more and 
more evocation of the vanished past and 
less and less story. Though a slight tale, 
handled with some disregard for coin- 
cidences and improbabilities, Lucy Gay- 
heart is still done with the same ex- 
quisite touch that characterizes Shadows 
on the. Rock. Sapphira and the Slave 
Girl has little weight and is badly con- 
structed. Old Mrs. Harns in Obscure 
Destinies, and Neighbour Rosicky in the 
same volume are the only solid pieces of 
writing from this period. 

I doubt that Willa Cather will become 
what is commonly called a classic, but 
she will be long remembered as strong 
minded, sincere, self sacrificing, devoted 
to a dream of literary art. She did not 
see much good in the current times, an 
attitude in which she is far from alone, 
she was a laudator temyporis acti and the 
interpreter of a generation that is gone, 
but in many ways she herself is its best 
example and one of the most admirable 
women in our literary history. 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 309) 


In desperation I ask how do we hope 
to teach our children to appreciate the 
good, the true and the beautiful when 
they are exposed by their parents to 
newspapers which are the epitome of 
a pagan world which is threatening us? 
How do any of us justify reading or 
supporting newspapers dedicated to the 
mockery of Christian principles? (Dur- 
ing a campaign against dirty books by 
one paper it was shocking to witness 
prominent Catholic writers praising 
these papers for their public service.) 
Why do we allow ourselves to be de- 
luded by false friends? When we raise 
our voices against bad movies, sexy nov- 
els, pornographic magazines and pocket 
reprints, why do we lack the courage to 
warn against similar evils in the daily 
press?) Why must we be afraid to call 
a spade a dirty black shovel? 


Why? Why? Why? 
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MAN AND THE STATE 


(Continued from page 287) 


and absolutism are correlated: “they 
must be scrapped together.” 


Particular attention should be given 
to the chapter on the rights of man. One 
finds here an instructive discussion of 
the natural law. This law states what 
every being should be in the sense of 
being perfectly its own nature. This 
“should” takes on a moral significance 
and implies a moral obligation in regard 
to free agents. The law itself and the 
knowledge of it are, however, two dif- 
ferent things. Primarily man knows the 
law not rationally, but in an obscure 
manner through inclination, as St. 
Thomas said. The rationality of the nat- 
ural law rests on the fact that it is par- 
ticipation in the eternal law. The law 
defines rights and, consequently, obliga- 
tions. Concerning the rights, one must 
distinguish between the possession and 
the exercise of a right; only if one takes 
account of this distinction does it be- 
come intelligible why, under certain cir- 
cumstances, limitations can be justly im- 
posed upon the assertion of certain 
rights. 

This review cannot do justice to the 
ideas of Professor Maritain; it must be 
content to point out one or the other of 
them, without attempting to explain 
their full meaning. So, it can but men- 
tion the interesting analysis of the 
“democratic secular faith” and of the 
“prophetic shock-minorities.” By the lat- 
ter name, the author refers to “self-ap- 
pointed prophets” who are an essential 
element in a democracy, especially in 
periods of crisis, birth or basic renewal. 
But they also create difficulties because 
stability is as much necessary as change 
or reform. 

In- view of recent discussions, the 
chapter on church and state should 
prove particularly interesting and, one 
may hope, contribute to a better under- 
standing. Concerning the idea and form 
of “world government,” the author agrees 
largely with the program proposed by 
the Chicago group, headed by Robert M. 
Hutchins. 

Professor Maritain remarks that this 
study is the result of 25 years of work. 
The reader will, in fact, profit by con- 
sidering several of the previous publica- 
tions by the author as well as some of 
the other works quoted. 
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Anyone concerned with the problems 
of political philosophy—and there is to- 
day hardly a more important matter— 
should study this work. It may also serve 
as a basis for discussions and courses, 
and will prove highly useful in all con- 
troversies, especially with non-Catholic 
thinkers. It is to be hoped that by fol- 
lowing the argument of -the author many 
of the misunderstandings and misinter- 
pretations in such controversies may be 
eliminated. 

Professor Maritain has rendered an 
eminent service to all who believe in and 
wish to preserve democracy. He has ren- 
dered most clear what should never have 
been forgotten, that the “secural faith” 
in democracy rests and depends on the 
tenets of Christianity, and that by aban- 
doning these one risks destroying the 
very foundations of a democratic form 


of life. 


Dr. Rupotpx AL.ers is Professor of 
Philosophy at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE BOOKMAN’S ALMANAC 
(Continued from page 295) 


the sort of literature that claims to be 
written for children, but can be read 
and savored to the full by adults—espe- 
cially by those with a keen ear for 
all-but-perfect prose. A minor writer 
Grahame will probably always be, in the 
opinion of scholars, but some aspects of 
existence he has caught and recorded 
more beautifully than is likely ever to be 
done again. 


We think, too, on St. George’s day, 
of another knight, whose creator died on 
the same day as Shakespeare—on April 
23, 1616, fortified by the sacraments of 
the Church to which Shakespeare is 
said to have belonged at the time of -his 
death (“Hee dyed a Papist”) died also 
Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra, whose 
Don Quixote, though he was not quite 
sans peur et sans reproche, St. George 
would surely have admitted to fellow- 
ship. Cervantes found, one of his recent 
biographers has pointed out, “the true 
religion of humanity in the doctrine of 
the ancient universal Church, in which 
the human and divine were so admirably 
blended,”—and a true Christian human- 
ism shines through all of Don Quixote, 







































best read nowadays by those who are 
like Lamb, homines unius linguae, jn 
the recent Samuel Putnam translation, 


| Strangely enough, Chaucer, who gives 

us so fine a picture of knighthood in the 
Prologue to his Canterbury Tales, and 
in the tale of Palamon and Arcite, never 
once mentions St. George, even to have 
one of the pilgrims swear by him (for 
they all swore, even the Prioress), Pto- 
fessor Manly, though, suspects that the 
poet may have written an entire piece 
about England’s patron, in consequence 
of which, on St. George’s day, 1383, he 
received a kingly grant of a pitcher of 
wine daily. 

The feast of St. Mark, on the 25th of 
the month, may send some to Ruskin, 
for his description of the cathedral dedi- 
cated to the evangelist in the Venice 
about which he wrote so much and so 
lovingly. Because of some recent bio- 
graphical disclosures about Ruskin’s life, 
notably centering about his indefensible 
treatment of his young wife, there has 
been a decline in even the limited group 
of his admirers; but his prose continues 
to have its values, and his aesthetic the- 
ory, if it is precious, has been the vehicle 
used by many to arrive at an apprecia- 
tion of the arts. Certainly he has given 
us one of the finest autobiographies in 
the language in Praeterita, and only the 
psychiatrist can object to his reticence 
therein. 

Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes” is known to 
all; “The Eve of St. Mark” is known to 
few, and admired by even a smaller 
number, but this short, unfinished work 
does have the power that he claimed for 
it in writing to his brother and sister 
(and perhaps the poem is best read in 
the context of the letter which frames 
it) of giving us the sensation “of walk- 
ing in a small medieval town in the cool 
of the evening.” Bemused graduate stu- 
dents and researchers will find in’ the 
piece what is surely one of the most 
poetical descriptions of a footnote. 

So ends April, and it is to be hoped 
that Chaucer’s admirers do not, for the 
months to come, follow him too literally 
in his practice of saying, as the month 
of May arrives: FAREWELL MY BOKE 
AND MY DEVOCIOUN. 
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The following pages comprise our annual index to all books reviewed 
in BOOKS ON TRIAL, Volume IX, from May, 1950 through April, 1951. 

This index is divided into three sections: the first lists in alphabetic 
order the titles of all adult books reviewed, the second lists authors of 
these books, and the third lists juvenile books according to titles. 

Numbers after each entry are the pages on which the reviews will be 
found. In some cases, instead of a page number, the word “April” will 
appear. This indicates that the book in question is reviewed in this issue, 
and the page on which the review appears can be found in the Table of 


Contents, on page 283 of this issue. 





TITLE INDEX 


A 


Abandoned, The. Paul Gallico. 129. 

Abbot Columba Marmion. Dom Raymond 
Thibaut. 216. 

Abby Aldrich Rockefeller. Mary Ellen Chase. 
136 


About Mrs. Leslie. Vina Delmar. 108. 

Across the River and Into the Trees. Ernest 
Hemingway. 88. 

Adventurer, The. Mika Waltari. 171. 

Age of Faith, The. Will Durant. 228. 

Age of Indiscretion, The. Clyde Brion Davis. 
12 


Age of Longing, The. Arthur Koestler. April. 

All the Ships at Sea. William J. Lederer. 33. 

All Things Common. Claire Huchet Bishop. 
173 


Altruistic Love: A Study of American Good 
Neighbors and Christian Saints. Pitirim A. 
Sorokin. 50. 

American Jew, The. Ludwig Lewishon. 175. 

American Mind, The. Henry Steele Commager. 
33. 

Americans in Glasshouses. Leslie James. April. 

America’s Second Crusade. William Henry 
Chamberlin. 254. 

Anatomy of American Politics, An. Arthur 
Bernon Tourtellot. 12. 

Angel, The. William J. Blake. 73. 

Angelic Shepherd. Jan Olav Smit. 31. 

Another Pamela. Upton Sinclair. 16. 

Anthology of Mysticism, An. Ed. Paul de 
Jaegher, S.J. 97. 

Anybody Can Do Anything. Betty MacDon- 
ald. 99. 

Art and Beauty. Maurice DeWulf. April. 

Art-Making From Mexico to China. Jean Char- 
lot. 231. 

Art of Courageous Living, The. John A. 
O’Brien. 224. 

Atoms of Thought. George Santayana, ed. Ira 
D. Cardiff. 105. 

Autobiography of Eric Gill. 181. 

Autobiography of Robert A. Millikan, The. 63. 

Autumn Leaves. Andre Gide. 30. 





Backward Bridge, The. Aubrey Menen. 145. 

Balance Wheel, The. Taylor Caldwell. 218. 

Baseball's Greatest Hitters. Tom Meany. 77. 

Bavarian Story. Ethel Mannin. 59. 

Behind Closed Doors. Ellis M. Zacharias. 102. 

Behind the Flying Saucers. Frank Scully. 140. 

Belles on Their Toes. Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., 
and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. 138. 

Benedictine Peace. Dom Idesbald Van Hout- 
ryve. 96. 

Better Known as Johnny Appleseed. Mabel 
Leigh Hunt. 132. 

Bewitched Parsonage, The. William Stanley 
Braithwaite. 182. 

Beyond Humanism. John Julian Ryan. 223. 

Beyond Mythology. Richard Boynton. April. 

Biographer’s Notebook, A. Hector Bolitho. 182. 

Bizarre Sisters, The. Jay and Audrey Walz. 60. 

Blanding’s Way. Eric Hodges. 169. 

Blind Spot in American Public Education, 
The. Clyde Lemont Hay. 175. 

Boat, The. L. P. Hartley. 16. 

Bold New Program. Willard R. Espey. 77. 

Born Again. Dorothy Fremont Grant. 188. 

Boswell’s London Journal, 1762-1763. James 
Boswell. 180. 

Boys from Sharon, The. Louise Cooper. 33. 

Breaking of Bread, The. John Coventry, S.J. 


144. 
Breath of Air, A. Rumer Godden. 262. 
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Brother, The. Feike Feikema. 220. 
Build-Up Boys, The. Jeremy Kirk. 220. 
Burning Bright. John Steinbeck. 235. 


c 


Calculated Risk. Mark W. Clark. 185. 

Candlemas Bay. Ruth Moore. April. 

Captain Sam Grant. Lloyd Lewis. 108. 

Careers That Change Your World. James Kel- 
ler, M.M. 224. 

Catholic Church and Conversion, The. G. K. 
Chesterton. 69. 

Catholic Church in the United States, The. 
Theodore Roemer. 28. 

Catholic Book of Marriage, The Philip Kelly. 


April. 
Catholic Doctrine of Grace, The. G. H. Joyce, 
S.J. 214 


Catholicism. Henri de Lubac, S.J. 213. 
Catholic Social Principles. John F. Cronin. 173. 
— Social Thought. Melvin J. Williams. 


Catholic Story of Liberia, The. Martin J. Bane, 
S.M.A. 39 


Catholic University of America, 1903-1909. Col- 
man J. Barry, O.S.B. 77. 

Catspaw. Mary Borden. 167. 

Cervantes. Gary MacEoin. 272. 

Champion Road. Frank Tilsley. 124. 

= and Situation. Christopher Sykes. 


Charles de Condren. M. V. Hoodgate. 100. 
Christmas Story, The. Ed. Marquerite North- 


rup. 189. 

a Without Johnny. Gladys Hasty Car- 
roll. . 

Christ's Career Women in Illinois. Ed. Rev. 
Thomas A. Meehan. 272. 

Christ the Savior. Reginald Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P. 106. 

City y Frozen Fire, The. Vaughan Wilkins. 
April. 

Cliff's Edge, The. Eithne Tabor. 232. 

Cocktail Party, The. T. S. Eliot. 29. 

— at Even. LeGrand Cannon, Jr. 

pril. 

Comes the Comrades. Alexandra Orme. 32. 

Common Man, The. G .K. Chesterton. 141. 

Company of Men, The. Romain Gary. 14. 

Concerning Mary Ann. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 61. 

Contrary Country. Ralph Nading Hill. 185. 

Cost of a Best Seller, The. Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. 141. 

Country Wife, The. Dorothy van Doren. 176. 

Covered Bridge, The. Herman Petersen. 221. 

Crown and the Cross, The. Theodore Maynard. 


133. 
Cup of Sky, A. Donald Culross Peattie and 
Noel Peattie. 106. 


D 


Dancing Diplomats. Hank and Dot Kelly. 272. 

Dark Green, Bright Red. Gore Vidal. 170. 

Darkness and Day. I. Compton-Burnett. April. 

Daughter of Jairus, The. Paul Fox. 263. 

Day with the Pope, A. Charles Hugo Doyle. 55. 

Dear Seminarian. Catherine de Hueck. 214. 

Decline and Fall of Practically Everybody, 
The. Will Cuppy. 180. 

Defence of the West. B. H. Liddell Hart. 229. 

Degree of Prudery, A. Emily Hahn. 32. 

De La Salle, Saint and Spiritual Writer. W. J. 
Battersby. 135. 

Delicate Prey and Other Stories, The. Paul 
Bowles. 235. 

Deluge, The. Ian Niall. 260. . 

Democracy in Poltics and Economics. Charles 
P. Taft. 104. 

Descent of the Dove, The. Charles Williams. 


Destiny of Modern Woman, The. William B. 
Flaherty, S.J. 174. 
D. H. Lawrence. Richard Aldington. 63. 





Diamond Wedding. Wilbur Daniel Steele 90, 
Dionne Legend, The. Lillian Barker. Apri]. 
Disappearance, The. Philip Wylie. 235.. * 
Disenchanted, The. Budd Schulberg. igg9 
— of the Peace. William Manchester 


233. 
Doctor's Wife Comes to Stay, The. 
porinnertn. 0. tatwotting. Tas te oe 
octrine o e Divine Indwelling, The. 
Amabel du Coeur de Jesus. 180° Be. ie 
pee “. ee _ ae ae. 19. 
on’ 00: e ollector. P 
Hatch. 235. reble D. &. 
Dragons in Amber. Willy Ley. 256. 
— from Memory. John T. McCutcheon, 


Dymer. C. S. Lewis. 232. 
E 


Easy Does It. Hugh Reilly. 54. 

Elephant Bill. Lt. Col. J. H. Williams. 77. 

Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps. Elinor 
Lipper. April. 

Embroidered City, The. Lewis Gelfan. 19. 

Enchafed Flood, The. W. H. Auden. 107. 

Encounter, The. Crawford Power. 59. 

England: Past, Present and Future. Douglas 
Jerrold. April. 

Enthusiasm. Rt. Rev. Ronald A. Knox. 187, 

aes of Theism, The. D. J. B. Hawkins. 


Esther. Norah Lofts. 171. 

oN Pacelli, Pope of Peace. Oscar Halecki. 
pril. 

Europe Between the Acts. R. G. Waldeck. 272. 

Everybody Calls Me Father. Father X. 272. 

Eye Listens, The. Paul Claudel. 29. 

Eyes of Discovery, The. John Bakeless. 184. 


F 


Face of a Hero. Louis Falstein. 92. 
Fair as the Moon. Father M. Oliver, O.Cist.R. 


70. 

Faith in God’s Love. Sister Jean-Baptiste, 
F.C.S.P. 272. 

Faith of Mrs. Kelleen, The. Katherine Mary 
Flannigan. 261. 

Family Romance, A. Elizabeth Pollet. 171. 

Famous Shrines.of Our Lady. Hénry Martin 
Gillett. 68. 

Far Lands, The. James Norman Hall. 171. 

~~. * a of Paradise, The. Arthur Mizener. 

Fatime or World Suicide. Rt. Rev. William C. 
McGrath, P.A. 96. 

Fearful Joy, A. Joyce Cary. 171. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, The. Max 
Lowenthal. 235. 

oe sf the Dust, The. Francis MacManus. 

pril. 

First on the Rope. R. Frison-Roche. 171. 

Floodtide. Frank Yerby. 145. 

—- for the Judge. Joseph Clark Baldwin. 


Follow Me Ever. Charles E. Butler. 258. 
— the Seventh Man. Robert Standish. 


~— qoetness Sake. William Lawson, .SJ. 

pril. 

Foxfire. Anya Seton. 262. 

Franciscan’s Climb to God, The. Dom Frei 
Golland Trindade, O.F.M. 25. 

Francois Fenelon. Katharine Day Little. April. 

Fresh and Open Sky and Other Stories, The. 
Richard Sullivan. 163. 

Friar Felix at Large. H. F. M. Prescott. 31. 

Fritz Kreisler. Louis P. Lochner. 233. 

From Here to Eternity. James Jones. 258. 

From One World. Ed. John Gilland Brunini. 


230. 
— Among the Leaves. Ed. Samuel C. Chew. 
Full House. Don Rose. April. 


G 


Gather, Darkness! Fritz Leiber. 18. 

Gentle Infidel, The. Lawrence Schoonover. 20. 

Get a Horse. M. M. Musselman. 102. 

Gift, The. Madeleine Nuttall. April. 

Gifts of the Holy Ghost, The. John of St. 
Thomas. April. x 

Give Beauty Back. Francis X. Connolly. 61. 

Glorious Assumption of the Mother of God, 
The. Joseph Duhr, S.J. 213. 

Golden Age of Italian Music, The. Grace 
O’Brien. 191. 

Golden Girl, A. Harry Sylvester. 33. 

Golden Well, The. Dorothy Donnelly. 191. 

Good Duchess Joan of France, The. Ann M. C. 
Forster. 216. 

Cone. 7 Good People. Hyacinth Blocker, 

Good Tidings, The. William Sidney. 61. 

at in Slow Motion, The. Ronald Knox. 


Grant of Kingdom. Harvey Fergusson. 60. 
Great Audience, The Gilbert Seldes. 224. 


Booxs on TRIAL 
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Great Books, The, A Christian Appraisal (Vol. 
2). Ed. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 71. 

Greater Trumps, The. Charles Williams. 73. 

Great Idea, The. Henry Hazlitt. April. 

Great Illusion, The. Herbert Asbury. 185. 

Green Bough, The. Ann Ritner. 17. 

Grotto, The. Grace Zaring Stone. 262. 


H 


Hands to the Needy. Sister Mary Pauline 
Fitts ,G.N.S.H. 62. 

Harem Scare’m. Rosemary Taylor. April. 

Haven’s End. John Marquand. 235. 

Hear My Heart Speak. Charlotte Paul. 19. 

Heavy Hangs the Golden Grain. Seumas Mac- 
Manus. 72. 

Helena. Evelyn Waugh. 123. 

Hell Bomb, The. William Laurence. 255. 

Here's England. Ruth McKenney and Richard 
Bransten. 108. 

Hie to the Hunters. Jesse Stuart. 60. 

—_ Me ae Charmian Clift and George John- 
ston. 73. 

Hill of Glass, The. Catharine Whitcomb. 91. 

Hinge of Fate, The. Winston S. Churchill. 227. 

His Majesty O’Keefe. Lawrence Klingman and 
Gerald Green. 134. 

His Passion Forever. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 270. 

Holiness in the Church, The. Rev. Raoul Plus, 


J. 69. 
Holy Rule of St. Benedict, The. Ed. Monks of 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 96. 
Holy See at Work, The. Edward L. Heston. 
C.S.C. 55 


Home Is an Island. Alfred Lewis. 260. 

Homeward Borne. Ruth Chatterton. 73. 

Hook in Leviathan, A. Bradley D. Nash and 
Cornelius Lynde. 11. 

Horace Greeley, Voice of the People. William 
Harlan Hale. 132. 

House of Breath, The. William Goyen. 145. 

House on the Sands. John L. Bonn. 126. 

How to Educate Human Beings. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick. 105. 

How to Guess Your Age. Corey Ford. 77. 

Human Use of Human Beings, The. Norbert 

Wiener. 145. 


I 


I Believed. Douglas Hyde. 178. 

I1Came Back. Krystyna Zywulska. April. 

I Chose Justice. Victor Kravchenko. 49. 

« Men of Today. Vincent Edward Smith. 


Idea of a University. John Henry Newman. 51. 

Ideas and Men, The Story of Western Thought. 
Crane Brinton. 104. 

a = Before I'll Run. C. L. Sonnichsen. 

pril. 

Illustrated English Social History (Vol. 2). 
G. M. Trevelyan. 227. 

Immortal Fire. Sister Mary Just, O.P. April. 

Immortal Lovers, The. Frances Winwar. 64. 

Impudent Rifle, The. Dick Pearce. April. 

Incident in Silver. A. M. Sullivan. 72. 

Incredible Tale. Gerald W. Johnson. 77. 

Inigo de Loyola. Pedro Leturia, S.J. 66. ; 

Innocents from Indiana, The. Emily Kim- 
brough. 234. 

In Our Image. Ed. Houston Harte. 186. 

Interesting Condition, An. Abigail Lewis. 176. 

Interview with India. John Frederick Muehl. 
103 


In the Shadow of Peter. Harry B. Shaw. April. 
Intimations. Oliver St. John Gogarty. 230. 
Into Each Life. C. M. Brissette, O.S.M. 235. 
Introduction to Holiness, An. Henri Petitot, 


O.P. 97. 
Irreverent Mt. Mencken, The. Edgar Kemler. 
65 


I Sell What I Write. Jules Archer. 56. 

Islanders, The. Joseph Auslander and Audrey 
Wurdemann. 260. 

ity There. Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy. 


J 


James Madison, Father of the Constitution 
(1787-1800). Irving Brant. 66. 
Jeanne Jugan. Msgr. Francis Trochu. 271. 
wend Ear. Odell and Willard Shepard. 
pril. 
Jesus Christ. Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 269. 
Jesus*in His Own Words. Ed. Harold Ropers, 
S.J. April. 
John Adams and the American Revolution. 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. 63. 
Journal in the Night. Theodor Haecker. 9. 
pamer to the “Missouri”. Toshikazu Kase. 
2 


Joy Street. Frances Parkinson Keyes. 186. 
Jubel’s Children. Lenard Kaufman. 171. 


K 
Key to Peace, The. Clarence Manion. April. 


Kon-Tiki. Thor Heyerdahl. 139. 
Kristin Lavransdatter. Sigrid Undset. 17. 


Aprit, 1951 


L 


Labor Dictionary. Paul Hubert Casselman. 30. 
Laughter of Niobe, The. Charlotte M. Kelly. 73. 
Left Hand of God, The. William E. Barrett. 220. 
Legacy, The. Nevil Shute. 58. 

Legacy of Gabriel Martel, The. Marie L. No- 

winson. 125. 

Legion of Mary, The. Cecily Hallack. 143. 

Let Go of Yesterday. Howard Breslin. 73. 
— Mahatma Gandhi, The. Louis Fischer. 


Lift Up Your Heart. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 186. 
ry the Marshes. Alfred MacConastair. 
pril. 
Limits and Divisions of European History, 
The. Oscar Halecki .27. 
Little Britches. Ralph Moody. 179. 
Little Night Music, A. Mary Jane Ward. April. 
Little Princesses, The. Marion Crawford. 62. 
Little World of Don Camillo, The. Giovanni 
Guareschi. 90. 
Living Your Faith. Robert Nash, S.J. April. 
Long the Imperial Way. Hanama Tasaki. 93. 
Lost Traveller, The. Antonia White. 18. 
Louis Braille. J. A. Kugelmass. April. 
Louisville Saturday. Margaret Long. 171. 
Loved and Envied, The. Enid Bagnold. 272. 
—— the Lost, The. Morley Callaghan. 
pril. 

Love of God and the Cross of Jesus, The (Vol. 
2). Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 270. 
Love of Jesus to Penitants, The. Henry Car- 

dinal Manning. 39. 
Loyalty of Free Men, The. Alan Barth. 225. 
Loyolas and the Cabots, The. Catherine 
Clarke. 77. 
M 


Madame de Chantal. H. J. Heagney. 219. 
Main Line. Livingstone Biddle, Jr. 18. 

Make Light of It. William Carlos Williams. 221. 
Making Good Talk. Austin J. App. 141. 

Man and the State. Jacques Maritain. April. 
Man Jesus Was, The. Max Schoen. 144. 

= of Independence, The. Jonathan Daniels. 


9. 
= O’ War. Roger L. Treat and Page Cooper. 


Many-Colored Fleece. Ed. Sister Mariella 
Gable, O.S.B. 259. 

Maria Chapdelaine.’ Louis Hemon. 91. 

Maria Goretti, Martyr of Purity. Mother C. E. 
Maguire, R.S.C. 69. 

Mark Twain as a Literary Artist. Gladys Bel- 
lamy. 106. 

— Is What You Make It. Paul Popenoe. 


Married Saints. Seldon P. Delany. 235. 

Martha’s Husband. Blair Niles. April. 

Martin Luther: His Life and Work. Hartmann 
Grisar, S.J. 233. 

Marx Brothers, The. Kyle Crichton. 66. 

Mary Book, The. Ed. Frank J. Sheed. 187. 

— D. Steuer, Trial Lawyer. Aaron Steuer. 


Meaning of Fatima, The. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. 188. 


Measure of Freedom, A. Arnold Forster. 10. 
Mental Prayer and Modern Life, A Sympo- 
— Translated by Francis C. Lehner, O.P. 


Men Without Faces. Louis Budenz. 7. 

Merchant of the Ruby. Alice Harwood. 124. 

Message of Therese of Lisieux, The. M. M. 
Philipon, O.P. 145. 

Mexico: A Land of Volcanoes. J. H. Schlar- 
man. 102. 

Michelangelo. Michele Saponaro. 180. 

Mill on the Po, The. Riccardo Bacchelli. 124. 

Miracle at Carville. Betty Martin. 182. 

Miracle for Caroline, A. Ruth Feiner. April. 

Miracle in Brittany. Mildred Jordan. 165. 

Mission to the Poorest. Jacques Leow, O.P. 143. 

Modern Parables. Fulton Oursler. 77. 

Mont Saint Michel and Chartres. Henry 
Adams. 225. 

Mooney. William Brown Meloney. 166. 

Moon Gap. Ann Chidester. 14. 

More About Dom Marmion. Translated by the 
Earl of Wicklow. 97. 

Morning Journey. James Hilton. April. 

Mother Mary Cleophas. Mother Mary Chris- 
tina, S.H.C.J. 145. 

Moulded in Earth. Richard Vaughan. 261. 

Moulin Rouge. Pierre LaMure. 272. 

Mr. Midshipman Hornblower. C. S. Forester. 


20. 

Mrs. Foley, God ‘Bless Her. Verna King. April. 

Mrs. Gailey. Sheila Kaye-Smith. 259. 

Mr. Tilley Takes a Walk. Bradford Ropes and 
Bal Burton. 260. 

Murder Takes the Veil. Margaret Ann Hub- 
bard. 93. 

My Changeless Friend. Francis P. LeBuffe, 


My First Eighty-Three Years in America. 
James W. Gerard. April. 

My Life in Music. John Erskine. 178. 

My Neck of the Woods. Louise Dickinson Rich. 
18 


My Six Convicts. Donald P. Wilson. April. 
ss Years in the Big Leagues. Connie Mack. 


Mystery of Being. Gabriel Marcel. April. 
Mystery of Hamlet, King of Denmark, The. 
Percy MacKaye. 230. 
My Time, My Life. George Camden. 16. 
My World Is an Island. Elizabeth Ogilvie. 107. 
Neither Five Nor Three. Helen MaclInnes. 
April. 
N 


= of the Universe, The. Fred Hoyle. 

pril. 

Neuroses and Sacraments. 
O.F.M. 145. 

gg Marry a Ranger. Roberta McConnell. 
65. 

New Soviet Empire, The. David J. Dallin. 255. 

Nightrunners of Bengal. John Masters. 272. 

Nineteen Fifties Come First, The. Edwin G. 
Nourse. 253. 

No Bed for Bacon. Brahms and Simon. 29. 

Noble Essences. Sir Osbert Sitwell. 132. 

None But My Foe. David Duncan. 170. 

No Postponement. John LaFarge, S.J. 49. 

Nothing. Henry Green. 33. 

Nutro 29. Frank Norris. 61. 

Nuts in May. Cornelia Otis Skinner. 235. 


fe) 
Of Men and Mountains. William O. Douglas. 
12 


Alan Keenen, 


Old Herbaceous. Reginald Arkell. 262. 

Old Testament ,The (Vol. 2). Msgr. Ronald 
Knox. 23. 

Once More the Thunderer. Henry Beetle 
Hough. 235. 

One Moment Please. James Keller, M.M. 235. 

On the Wisdom of America. Lin Yutang. 108. 

Operation Heartbreak. Duff Cooper. April. 

Other Father, The. Laura Z. Hobson. 73. 

Our Catholic Heritage. April. 

Our Happy Lot. A. E. Polit, S.J. April. 

Our Jungle Road to Tokyo. Lt. Gen. Robert L. 
Eichelberger. 184. 

Our Spoons Came From Woolworth’s. Barbara 
Comyns. April. 

Out of This World. Lowell Thomas, Jr. 235. 

Owen Glen. Ben Ames Williams. 89. 


P 
Painting as a Pastime. Winston S. Churchill. 
30 


Parade’s End. Ford Madox Ford. 171. 
— Pensees. Translated by H. F. Stewart. 


Paschal Mystery, The. Louis Bouyer, Orat. 23. 

Pathway to the Stars. Harnett T. Kane. 169. 

Pattern Divine. Patrick J. Temple. 70. 

Pencil of God, The. Pierre Marcelin and Phil- 
ippe Thoby-Marcelin. 219. 

People’s General. David Loth. April. 

Pepper Tree, The. John Jennings. 272. 

a Conductor, The. Frederick Goldbeck. 

pril. 

Peter and Paul, Apostles. Isidore O’Brien, 
O.F.M. 188. 

Philosophy of Labor, A. Frank Tannenbaum. 
253. 


Pilgrims in the Night. Edward E. Swanstrom. 


Piney. Zachery Ball. 61. 

Pink House, The. Nelia Gardner White. 33. 

Place of the Lion, The. Charles Williams. 
April. 

Plenipotentiaries, The. H. J. Kaplan. 20. 

Plymouth Adventure, The. Ernes tGebler. 15. 

Point of Honor. M. R. Kadish. 272. 

Policy for the West. Barbara Ward. 254. 

Poor Man’s Prayer, The. George Boyle. 267. 

Popski’s Private Army. Vladimir Peniakoff. 
228. 


Popular Book, The. James D. Hart. 138. 

Portrait of Leon Bloy. E. T. Dubois. April. 

Portrait of Saint Gemma. Sister Saint Michael. 
214. 

Preacher and the Slave, The. Wallace Stegner. 
127 


Prejudice and the Press. Frank Hughes. 52. 

Presidents Who Have Known Me. George E. 
Allen. 179. 

Prize Stories of 1950. Ed. Herschel Brickell. 
169 


Prodigal Heart, The. Susan Ertz. 125. 
Professor Fodorski. Robert Lewis Taylor. 130. 
Prospect Before Us, The. John Dos Passos. 


174. 
Purple Passage. Emily Hahn. 127. 
Qa 


Queen New Orleans. Harnett T. Kane. 30. 
Queen of Paradox. Katherine Bregy. 133. 
Quiet Light, The. Louis de Wohl. 93. 


Race and Culture. Robert Ezra Park. 56. 

Reality. Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. 193. 

Recollection. Antonin G. Sertillanges, O.P. 215. 
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Recollections of Logan Pearsall Smith. Robert 
Gathorne-Hardy. 100. 

Redemption. Francis Stuart. 165. 

Red Masquerade. Angela Calomiris. 174. 

“Reel” Benchley, The. Ed. George Hornby. 138. 

Reginald Pole, Cardinal of England. W. 
Schenk. 33. 

Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. 
Christopher Dawson. 27. 

Reunion in Sicily. Jerre Mangione. 49. 

Revival of Paganism. Gustave Combes. 50. 

Riddle of MacArthur, The. John Gunther. 264. 

Rilke: Man and Poet. Nora Wudenbruck. 64. 

Ritual in Family Living. James Bossard and 
Eleanor Boll. 253. 

River and Empty Sea. Louis Vaczek. 145. 

River of the Sun. James Ramsey Ullman. 219. 

Rivers Parting. Shirley Barker. 218. 

Roman Collar. E. Roberts Moore. 234. 

Roman Road. George Lamb. April. 

Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone, The. Tennessee 
Williams. 130. 

—- The Desert Fox. Desmond Young. 


Roosevelt, From Munich to Pearl Harbor. Basil 
Rauch. 103 

Roosevelt in Retrospect. John Gunther. 62. 

Round the Bend. Nevil Shute. April. 

Running Pianist, The. Robert Lewis Taylor. 65 


St. Anne and the Gouty Rector and Other 
Plays. Henri Gheon and Henri Brochet. 71. 

Saint Benedict. T. F. Lindsay. 137. 

Saint Benedict the Man. Dom I. Ryelandt. 96. 

Saint Francis of Assisi. Omer Englebert. 100. 

Saint in Hyde Park, A. E. A. Siderman. 267. 

= Maria Goretti. Marie Cecilia Buehrle. 

Saint Therese of Lisieux, Autobiography. 135. 

Salt-Box, The. Jan Hilliard. April. 

ee of the Nations, The. Jean Danielou. 


95. 

San Gennaro Never Says No. Giuseppe Ma- 
rotta. 108. 

Scarlet Sword, The. H. E. Bates. 218. 

= Adventurers, The. Richard D. Altick. 


Science Is a Sacred Cow. Anthony Standen. 11. 

Scottsboro Boy. Haywood Patterson and Earl 
Conrad. 65. 

Secret Game, The. Francois Boyer. 92. 

Selected Writings of Paul Valery, The. 72. 

Selected Writings of St. Teresa of Avila. Ed. 
Msgr. William J. Doheny. 95. 

Shadows of Ecstasy. Charles Williams, 126. 

Shakespeare of London. Marchette Chute. 31. 

— of Untended Sheep. Raoul Plus, S.J. 


Short Cut, The. Ennio Flaiano. 20. 

Short History of Western Philosophy in the 
Middle Ages, A. S. J. Curtis. 140. 

Short Stories of Mark Van Doren, The. 125. 

Short Story, The. Sean O’Faolain. April. 

Signal Thirty-Two. Mackinlay Kantor. 128. 

Simple Speaks His Mind. Langston Hughes. 11. 

Sketch Me, Berta Hummel. Sister Mary Gon- 
salva Wiegand, O.S.F. April. 

eeenys Secret Missions. Otto Skorzeny. 

Sleep Till Noon. Max Shulman. 33. 

— Cooler in the Suburbs. C. B. Palmer. 


A Socialist’s Faith. Norman Thomas. April. 
Some Rare Virtues. Raoul Plus, S.J. 190. 

Song of the Cave. Edward F. Murphy. 88. 
— a Hundred Kings. Thomas B. Costain. 


167. 

Soul, The. (St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Anima). 
Translated by John Patrick Rowan. 107. 

Southern Legacy. Hodding Carter. 9. 

Spanish Gardener, The. A. J. Cronin. 88. 

Spirit of Love, The. C. F. Kelley. 269. 

Spirituality of Saint Therese, The. Abbe 
Combes. 24. 

Spiritual Legacy of Sister Mary of the Holy 
Trinity, The. Ed. Silvere van den Broek. 190. 

Spiritual Life of the Priest, The. M. Eugene 
Boylan, O.C.R. 39. 

Spoiled Priest and Other Stories, A. Ed. Sister 
Miriam, R.S.M. 221. 

Star Money. Kathleen Winsor. 16. 

Star of Glass. Ann Birstein. 128. 

Stephen Crane. John Berryman. 234. 

Stevenson in Hawaii. Sister Mary McGaw, 
C.S.J. 234. 

Story of Arturo Toscanini, The. David Ewen. 


pril. 

Story of Ernie Pyle, The. Lee G. Miller. 99. 

Stubborn Heart, The. Frank G. Slaughter. 92. 

Such Love Is Seldom. Anne Cawley Board- 
man. 215. 

Summer in Italy, A. Sean O’Faolain. 30. 

Sunday Collects, The; Sunday Epistles, The; 
Sunday Gospels, The; Sunday Introits and 
Graduals, The. Rev. E. C. Messenger. 68. 

Sunlit Field, The. Lucy Kennedy. 92. 

Sunrise to Sunset. Samuel Hopkins Adams. 73. 

Survivors, The. Hammond Innes. 73 

Swiftwater. Paul Annixter. 33. 
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— Family Perelman, The. S. J. Perelman. 


= 


Table Near the Band, A. A. A. Milne. 108. 
Take This Scapular. Pub. Carmelite Third Or- 
der Press. 39. 
> - Book for Parents. Charles E. Leahy, 
. 223 


Television and Our Children. Robert Lewis 
Shayon. 256. 

Ten Days to Die. Michael A. Musmanno. 64. 

Texas Border, The. Robert J. Casey. 28. 

Themes and Variations. Aldous Huxley. 55. 

Theodore Dreiser. O. F. Matthiessen. April. 

There’ll Always Be a Drayneflete. Osbert Lan- 
caster. 72. 

There's Always Adventure. 
Murphy. April. 

Third King, The. Fletcher Pratt. 39. 

This and No More. Benedict and Nancy Freed- 
man. 15. 

This Is Germany. Arthur Settel. 103. 

= Is Russia Uncensored. Edmund Stevens. 

This Little While. John W. Lynch. 191. 

This Nation Under God. Elbert D. Thomas. 12. 

Thousand Deaths of Mr. Small, The. Gerald 
Kersh. 129. 

Time of Hope. C. P. Snow. 92. 

Tito. George Bilainkin. 99. 

bs 5 and Goliath. Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 


272. 
Too Little Love. Robert Henriques. 58. 
Torch for a Dark Journey. Lionel Shapiro. 126. 
Toyon, A Dog of the North and His People. 
Nicholas Kalashnikoff. 129. 
Sister Adele Marie, 


Grace Barstow 


To You from Hawaii. 
C.S.J. 272. 

Tradition of Freedom. 
April. 

Traitor, The. William Shirer. 235. 

Treason. Nathaniel Weyl. 53. 

Trouble of One House, The. Brendan Gill. 

Trouble with Harry, The. J. Trevor Story. 129. 

True Believer, The. Eric Hoffer. April. 

Truman Merry-Go-Round, The. Robert S. Al- 
len and William V. Shannon. 173. 

Truman, Stalin and Peace. Albert Z. Carr. 140. 

Tudor Underground. Denis Meadows. 127. 

Twelve Fruits, The. C. J. Woollen. April. 

Twenty-Fifth Hour, The. C. Virgil Gheorghiu. 


166. 
Two Lovely Beasts. Liam O’Flaherty. 108. 


U 


Unholy Three, The. Rev. Henry J. Roma- 
nowski. 22. 

Unions Before the Bar. Elias Lieberman. 53. 

Unknown Disciple, The. Francesco Perri. 19. 

Unknown Path, The. Anne Meredith. 15. 


Vv 


Vatican and Its Role in World Affairs, The. 
Charles Pichon. 184. 

Velvet Glove, The. Rosemary Casey. 107. 

Venus Observed. Christopher Fry. 232. 

Vessel of Clay. Leo Trese. 23. 

Vestments and Vesture. E. A. Rolin, O.S.B. 39. 

Vexations of A. J. Wentworth, B.A., The. H. F. 
Ellis. 145. 

Virginia Reel. Virginia Gilbert. 101. 

Visibility Unlimited. Dick Grace. 33. 

— - ristian, The. Fulbert Cayre, A.A. 

pril. 
Vocation to Love. Dorothy Dohen. 189. 


Ww 


ee The, and Other Stories. Daniel Cork- 

ery. 14. 

— a. The. Joseph Wharton Lippin- 
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Know There Is a God, 190. 


P 
> ome Cc. B. Slightly Cooler in the Suburbs, 


Park, Robert Ezra. Race and Culture, 56. 

Pascal, Blaise. Pensees, 193. 

Patterson, Haywood, with Earl Conrad. Scotts- 
boro Boy, 65. 

Paul, Charlotte. Hear My Heart Speak, 19. 

— Robert. Zero, The Story of-Terrorism. 


Pearce, Dick. The Impudent Rifle. April. 

Peattie, Donald Culross and Noel. A Cup of 
Sky, 106. 

—— Viadimir. Popski’s Private Army, 


Perelman, S. J. Swiss Family Perelman, 231. 

Perri, Francesco. The Unknown Disciple, 19. 

Petersen, Herman. The Covered Bridge, 221. 

Petitot, Henri, O.P. An Introduction to Holi- 
ness, 97. 

Philipon, M. M., O.P. The Message of Therese 
of Lisieux, 145. 

Pichon, Charles. The Vatican and Its Role in 
World Affairs, 184. 

Plus, Raoul, S.J. The Holiness in the Church, 
69; Shepherd of Untended Sheep, 271; Some 
Rare Virtues, 190. 

Polit, Aurelio, S.J. Our Happy Lot. April. 

Pollet, Elizabeth. A Family Romance, 171. 

opens Paul. Marriage Is What You Make 
It, 105. 

Power, Crawford. The Encounter, 59. 

Prat, Ferdinand, S.J. Jesus Christ (2 Vol.), 


269. 
Pratt, Fletcher. The Third King, 39. 
Prescott, H. F. M. Friar Felix at Large, 31. 


Rauch, Basil. Roosevelt, From Munich to Pear] 
Harbor. 103. 

Reilly, Hugh. Easy Does It, 54. 

Reilly, Sister Mary Paul, 0.S.B. What Must 1 


Do? 68. 

Rich, Louise Dickinson. My Neck of the 
Woods, 181. 

Ritner, Ann. The Green Bough, 17. 

Roemer, Theodore. The Catholic Church jn 
the United States, 28. 

Rolin, E. A., O.S.B. Vestments and Vesture, 39, 

Romanowski, Rev. Henry J. The Unholy 
Three, 22. 

Roper, S.J., Harold., ed. Jesus in His Own 
Words. April. 

Ropes, Bradford, with Val Burton. Mr, Tilley 
Takes a Walk, 260. 

Rose, Don. Full House. April. 

Rowan, John Patrick, translator. The Soul (De 
Anima), by St. Thomas Aquinas. 107. 

Ryan, John Julian. Beyond Humanism, 223. 

Ryelandt, Dom I. Saint Benedict the Man, 96, 


Sainte-Exupery, Antoine de. The Wisdom of 
the Sands, 192. : 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Monks of, ed. The Holy 

Rule of St. Benedict, 96. 
Saint Michael, Sister. Portrait of Saint Gem- 
ma, 214. 
Santayana, George. Atoms of Thought, 105. 
Saponaro, Michele. Michelangelo, 180. 
Schenk, W. Reginald Pole, Cardinal of Eng- 
land. 33. 
Schlarman, J. H. Mexico: A Land of Vol- 
canoes. 102. 
Schoen, Max. The Man Jesus Was, 144. 
Schoonover, Lawrence. The Gentle Infidel, 20. 
Schulberg, Budd. The Disenchanted, 169. 
Scully, Frank. Behind the Flying Saucers, 140. 
Seldes, Gilbert. The Great Audience, 224. 
ae, Antonin G., O.P. Recollection, 


Seton, Anya. Foxfire, 262. 

Settel, Arthur. This Is Germany, 103. 

Shannon, William V., with Robert S. Allen. 
The Truman Merry-Go-Round, 173. 

—- Lionel. Torch for a Dark Journey, 


Shaw, Henry B. In the Shadow of Peter. April. 

Shayon, Robert Lewis. Television and Our 
Children, 256. 

Sheed, Frank J., ed. The Mary Book, 187. 

Sheen, Msgr. Fulton J. Lift Up Your Heart, 


186. 
aheoens. Odell and Willard. Jenkins’ Ear. 
pril. 
Shirer, William. The Traitor, 235. 
Shore, William. The Witch of Spring, 91. 
Shulman, Max. Sleep Till Noon, 33. 
oo ane The Legacy, 58. Round the Bend, 
pril. 
Siderman, E. A. A Saint in Hyde Park, 267. 
Sidney, William. The Good Tidings, 61. 
Simon, with Brahms. No Bed for Bacon, 29. 
Sinclair, Upton. Another Pamela, 16. 
Sitwell, Sir Osbert. Noble Essences, 132. 
Skinner, Cornelia Otis. Nuts in May, 235. 
Skorzeny, Otto. Skorzeny’s Secret Missions, 


Slaughter, Frank G. The Stubborn Heart, 92. 
Smit, Jan Olav. Angelic Shepherd, 31. 
= Vincent Edward. Idea Men of Today, 


Snow, Cc. P. Time of Hope, 92. 
Sonnichsen, C. L. I'll Die Before I'll Run. 


pril. 

Sorokin, Pitirim A. Altruistic Love: A Study 
of American Good Neighbors and Christian 
Saints, 50. 

Standen, Anthony. Science Is a Sacred Cow, 


Standish, Robert. Follow the Seventh Man, 


Steele, Wilbur Daniel. Diamond Wedding, 9. 
= Wallace. The Preacher and the Slave, 


Steinbeck, John. Burning Bright, 235. 
Steuer, Aron. Max D. Steuer, Trial Lawyer. 39. 
Stevens, Edmund. This Is Russia Uncensored, 


140. 
— H. F., translator. Pascal’s Pensees, 


Stinetorf, Louise A. White Witch Doctor, 89. 

Stone, Grace Zaring. The Grotto, 262. 

Story, J. Trevor. The Trouble with Harry, 129. 

Stuart, Francis. Redemption, 165. 

Stuart, Jesse. Hie to the Hunters, 60. 

Sullivan, A. M. Incident in Silver, 72. 

Sullivan, Richard. The Fresh and Open Sky 
and Other Stories, 163. 

Swanstrom, Edward E. Pilgrims of the Night, 


Swinnerton, Frank. The Doctor’s Wife Comes 
to Stay, 108. 
Cues Christopher. Character and Situation, 


Sylvester, Harry. A Golden Girl, 33. 
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Tabor, Eithne. The Cliff’s Edge, 232. 

Taft, Charles P. Democracy in Politics and 
Economics, 104. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. A Philosophy of Labor, 
253. 

Tasaki, Hanama. Long the Imperial Way, 93. 

Taylor, Robert Lewis. Professor Fodorski, 130; 
The Running Pianist, 65. 

Taylor, ees Harem Scare’m. April. 

Temple, Patrick J. Pattern Divine, 70. 

Teresa of Avila, St. Selected Writings of St. 
Teresa of Avila, 95. 

Therese of Lisieux, St. Autobiography, 135. 

Thibaut, Dom Raymond. Abbot Columba Mar- 
mion, 216. 

Thomas, Elbert D. This Nation Under God, 12. 

Thomas, Jr., Lowell. Out of This World, 235. 

Thomas, Norman. A Socialist’s Faith. April. 

Tilsley, Frank. Champion Road, 124. 

Tourtellot, Arthur Bernon. An Anatomy of 
American Politics, 12. 

Toynbee, Arnold. War and Civilization, 235. 

Treat, Roger L., with Page Cooper. Man O’ 
War, 182. 

Trese, Leo. Vessel of Clay, 2 

Trevelyan, G. M. Tilustiated English Social 
History (Vol. 2), 227. 

Trindade, Dom Frei Golland, O.F.M. The Fran- 
ciscan’s Climb to God, 25. 

Trochu, Msgr. Francis. Jeanne Jugan, 271. 


U 


Ullman, James Ramsey. River of the Sun, 219. 
Undset, Sigrid. Kristin Lavrandsdatter, 17. 


Vv 


Vaczek, Louis. River and Empty Sea, 145. 

Valery, Paul. The Selected Writings of Paul 
Valery, 72. 

Valtin, Jan. Wintertime, 108. 

Van den Broek, Silvere, O.F.M., ed. The Spir- 
itual Legacy of Sister Mary of the Holy 
Trinity, 190. 

Van Doren, Dorothy. The Country Wife, 176. 

Van Doren, Mark. The Short Stories of Mark 
Van Doren, 125. 

Van Houtryve, Dom Idesbald. Benedictine 
Peace, 96. 

Vaughan, Richard. Moulded in Earth, 261. 

Vidal, Gore. Dark Green, Bright Red, 170. 


Ww 


Waldeck, R. G. Europe Between the Acts, 272. 
Walsh, Maurice. Trouble in the Glen, 258. 
Waltari, Mika. The Adventurer, 171. 

Walz, Jay and Audrey. The Bizarre Sisters, 60. 
Ward, Barbara. Policy for the West, 254 

— Leo R., C.S.C. Concerning Mary Ann, 


Ward, Mary Jane. A Little Night Music. April. 

Warren, Robert Penn. World Enough and 
Time, 58. 

Waugh, Evelyn. Helena, 123. 

Webber, Gordon. Years of Eden. April. 

West, Jessamyn. The Witch Diggers. April. 

Weyl, Nathaniel. Treason, 53. 

Whitcomb, Catharine. The Hill of Glass, 91. 

White, Antonia. The Lost Traveller, 18. 

White, Nelia Gardner. The Pink House, 33. 

Wicklow, The Earl of, translator. More About 
Dom Marmion, 97. 

Wiegand, Sister Mary Gonsalva, O.S.F .Sketch 
Me, Berta Hummel. April. 

Wiener, Norbert. The Human Use of Human 
Beings, 145. 

eo Vaughan. The City of Frozen Fire. 

pril. 

Williams, Ben Ames. Owen Glen, 89. 

Williams, Charles. The Descent of the Dove, 
54; The Greater Trumps, 73; Shadows of 
Ecstasy, 126. Place of the Lion, April. 

Williams, Lt. Col. J. H. Elephant Bill, 77. 

waiame. Melvin J. Catholic Social Thought, 


Williams, Tennessee. The Roman Spring of 
Mrs. Stone, 130. 
Wiitame. William Carlos. Make Light of It, 


Wileon, Donald P. My Six Convicts. April. 

Winsor, Kathleen. Star Money, 16. 

Winwar, Frances. The Immortal Lovers, 64. 

Woodgate, M. V. Charles de Condren, 100. 

Woollen, C. J. The Twelve Fruits. April. 

Wudenbruck, Nora. Rilke: Man and Poet. 64. 

Wurdemann, Audrey, with Joseph Auslander. 
The Islanders, 260. 

Wylie, Philip. The Disappearance, 235. 


x 
X, Father. Everybody Calls Me Father, 272. 
¥ 


Yerby, Frank. Floodtide, 145. 
iene. Desmond. Rommel, The Desert Fox. 


Yutang, Lin. On the Ypeen of America, 108. 


Zacharias, Ellis M. Behind Closed Doors, 102. 
Zywulska, Krystna. I Came Back. April. 
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JUVENILE INDEX 


Adventures of Wu Han of Korea, The. Al- 
bert J. Nevins. 273. 

—— with the Giants. Catherine F. Sel- 
ew A 

Amelia Earhart. Jane Moore Howe. 

Angel Food for Jack and Jill. Rev. Gerald ay 
Brennan. 241. 


Bases Loaded. Wilfred McCormick. 34. 

Better Homes and Gardens Story Book. Ed. 
Betty O’Connor. 199. 

Big Brother. Laura Bannon. 112. 

Bijou the Little Bear. Pierre Amiot. 151. 

Blaze Finds the Trail. C. W. Anderson. 241. 

Blood Bay Colt, The. Walter Farley. 147. 

Blueprint of a Dream. Olga Townsend. 239. 

Boat for Peppe, A. Leo Politi. 151. 

Boatswain's Boy, The. Robert C. DuSoe. 239. 

Book | ameenatis Facts, The. Jeff E. Thomp- 
son. 77. 

Born to Trot. Marguerite Henry. 239. 

— College Year. Edith Bishop Sherman. 





— Derry, West Pointer. John B. Stanley. 


Carol from the Country. Frieda Friedman. 198. 
— and Sixpence, A. Margaret J .Baker. 


Cheese for Lafayette, A. Elisabeth Meg. 112. 

Se Columbus. Alberta Powell Gra- 
a 

acne the Giant. Claire Huchet Bishop. 


or Baby, The. Maud and Miska Petersham. 


Colt of Destiny. Alida Malkus. 273. 

Commodore Barry. Francis E. Benz. 74. 

Country Train. Jerrold Beim. 113. 

Cowboy, The. Leonard McCombe and John 
Bryson. 274. 

Cowboys, Cowboys, Cowboys. Ed. Phyllis R. 
Fenner. 75. 

Cowgirl Kate. Enid Johnson. 110. 

Crazy Horse. Shannon Garst. 36. 

— Canyon. Margaret Ann Hubbard. 


Debbie Jones. Laura Cooper Rendina. 147. 

Doctor Dolittle and the Green Canary. Hugh 
Lofting. 149. 

Door to the North. Elizabeth Coatsworth. 237. 

Dozens of Cousins. Mabel Watts. 112. 

Duff, The Story of a Bear. William Marshall 
Rush. 274. 

Duke of the Bruins. Roger L. Treat. 147. 


—- of Deep Valley. Maud Hart Lovelace. 
ee Playhouse, The. Mabel Betsy Hill. 


Enchanted Village, The. Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. 150. 

Everyday Machines and How They Work. Her- 
man Schneider. 241. 


Ex-Cub Fitzie. Neil Boyton, S.J. 240 
— of Life and Love. Evelyn Millis Duvall. 


Flying Tackle. Wilfred McCormick. 34. 

Four Farthings and a Thimble. Margaret J. 
Baker. 112. 

Funny Riddles and Rhymes. Ed. Frank Fur- 
ness. 112 

Gandhi. Jeanette Eaton. 109. 

Going Steady. Anne Emery. 109. 

Green Sprig, The. Kate Gambold Dyer. 110. 

Gypsy Luck. Mabel Kahmann. 37 

Hawthorne House. Adele de Leeuw. 195. ~ 

Henry — Engineer. Louise Albright Ney- 
hart. 149. 

Henry Hare’s Boxing Match. Dorothy Clewes. 
151. 


High-Water Cargo. Edith M. Dorain. 75. 
Hilary's Island. Elinor Lyon. 36. 
Horse for Peter, A. Eleanor F. Brown. 111. 


If I Ran the Zoo. Dr. Seuss. 199 

Indians, Indians, Indians. Ed. Phyllis R. Fen- 
ner . 

Indians of the Longhouse. Sonia Bleeker. 199. 

Italian Roundabout. Agnes Rothery. 237. 

Jackie Robinson. Bill Roeder. 74. 

Jennifer Gift, The. Eunice Young Smith. 111. 

Jesus and I. Jean Plaquevent. 151. 

John Brown. Jeannette Covert Nolan. 197. 

John = and His Hammer. Harold W. Fel- 
ton. 

King Philip. Esther Averill. 274. 

Knight of Florence. Margery Evernden. 109. 

Let’s Look Under the City. Herman and Nina 
Schneider. 37. 

Let’s Take the Hard Road. John Cross. 237. 

Liberty Maid. Helen L. Morgan. 36. 

Lion, The Witch and the Wardrobe, The. C. S. 
Lewis. 241. 

Little Echo in the Hills. Lucia Patton. 37. 

Little Red Horse, The. Ruth Sawyer. 241. 

Lost Horse. Glen Balch. 149. 





Lynn, Cover Girl. Nina Wilcox Putnam. 239. 

Make Way for the Brave. Marritt Parmelee 
Allen. 109. 

— Sugar for Windy Foot. Frances Frost. 


Marie Antoinette. Marguerite Vance. 237. 

Marita of the Gypsies. Anne Morehead. 74. 

Medal, The. Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 35. 

Milestones of Medicine. Ruth Fox. 195. 

Morning Light. Kathleen Norris. 198. 

Most Wonderful Doll in the World, The. Phyl- 
lis McGinley. 241. 

Mr. Apple’s Family. Jean McDavitt. 77. 

My Liitle Missal in Pictures. Rev. Francis 
Turmezei. 275. 

Nancy Goes to College. Helen Laird. 74. 

One Bright Day. Pearl S. Buck. 112. 

One-Dog Man. Ahmad Kamal. 76. 

Our Lady’s Slave. Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 237. 

Our Lady’s Tinker. Marie Chaminade. 198. 

Paddy Points the Way. David Grew. 198. 

Partners in the Saddle. Adolp Regli. 34. 

—— to America. Katherine B. Shippen. 


Patsy and the Pup. Hilda van Stockum. 199. 

Paul Revere and the Minute Men. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 274. 

Pawnee. Thelma Harrington Bell. 37. 

Petunia. Roger Duvoisin. 199. 

Picture Story of Hawaii, The. Hester O’Neill. 
113. 


Play with Trees. Millicent E. Selsam. 240. 

Pocketful of Feathers. Madeline M. Myers. 77. 

Poetic Parrot, The. Margaret Mackay. 275. 

Pope Pius XII. Lottie H. Lenn and Mary A. 
Reardon. 37. 

Prance, A Carousel Horse. Miriam Young. 199. 

Quest in the Desert. Roy Chapman Andrews. 
35. 


Radio Imp, The. Archie Binns. 76. 
Saddle of Carlos Perez, The. George E. Tait. 
77. 


Sagebrush Filly. Eugenia Stone. 197. 

St. Francis of Assisi and the Wolf of Gubbio. 
Marie-Celeste Fadden. 241. 

St. Patrick's Summer. Marigold Hunt. 197. 

Saints and Heroes for Boys. Doris Burton. 150. 

Sawdust in His Shoes. Eloise Jarvis McGraw. 


35. 
Schoolroom Zoo. Catherine Woolley. 150. 
Seventeen Reader, The. Ed. Bryna Ivens. 273. 
Silver Blades. Sarah Louise Barrett. 239. 
Silver Fleece, The. Florence Crannell Means 
and Carl Means. 75. 
Skit and Skat. Morgan Dennis. a 
Skylark Farm. Joan Beckman. 273 
Skymountain. Amelia Elizabeth Walden. 238. 
Smeller Martin. Robert Lawson. 197. 
Song of the Seasons. Addison Webb. 151. 
Son of the Hawk. Thomas H. Raddall. 74. 
South Pole Husky. Charles S. Strong. 34. 
Spring Comes Riding. Betty Cavanna. 195. 
= of Willow Hill. Berta and Elmer 
ader i 
Story of Hans Anderson, The. Esther Meynell. 
27 


3. 
— of Joseph, The. Josephine Sanger Lau. 
76. 


Story of Lewis Carroll, The. Roger Lancelyn 
Green. 273. 

Story of Mary, The. Catherine Beebe. 147. 

Surfman, Col. S. P. Meek. 1 

Swamp Fox, The. Marion Marsh Brown. 238. 

Swimming Hole. Jerrold Beim. 275. 

Teen-Age Basketball Stories. Ed. Josh Fur- 
man. 34. 

Teen-Age Sports Parade. B Chute. 34. 

Teen-Age Victory Parade. Ed. ream Owen. 75. 

Teru, A Tale of Yokohama. Lucy Herndon 
Crockett. 198. 

Texas Tomboy. Lois Lenski. 149. 

Thad Owen. Hazel Wilson. 110. 

This Boy Cody. Leon Wilson. 112. 

Timberland Adventure. Lynn Bronson. 110. 

Tim’s Place. Eva Knox Evans. 197. 

Tomas and the Red Headed Angel. Marion 
Garthwaite. 195 

Tophill Road. Helen Garrett. 76. 

Tower by the Sea, The. Meindert DeYong. 275. 

Treasure Cave. Carl D. Lane. 109. 

Treasury of Good Night Stories, A. Ed. Caro- 
line Horowitz. 37. 

Wait for Marcy. Rosamund du Jardin. 258. 

Warrior Forward. Dick Friendlich. 147. 

Whaler ‘Round the Horn. Stephen W. Meader. 


238. 
bet a Apeeae Mystery, The. Ellery Queen, 
r. 9. 


Why Cowboys Sing, In Texas. LeGrand. 113. 

Will Rogers. Shannon Garst. 111. 

Will ~~ the Boy Roper. Donald and Beth 
Day 

Winter + Wedding. Martha Barnhart Harper. 


195. 
The Wonderful Baker. Mabel Leigh Hunt. 151. 
Worlds in the Sky. Carroll Labe Fenton and 
Mildred Adams Fenton. 150. 
Wright Brothers, The. Quentin Reynolds. 240. 
Young Readers Animal Stories. Ed David 
Thomas. 111. 
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pers B-0:0:K'S 
<a for Child 

ae or Haren 
S$. J SCHOOL AND LIBRARY EDITIONS of 

the Golden Books are available in 

new, sturdy Goldencraft cloth bind- 

ing. All covers are in bright, full 

color, with a big four-color picture 

stamped on the binding—which is 

coated for easy cleaning with a damp 

cloth. Books are sewed and stapled 

through reinforced end sheets and 


are designed to hold up through all 
the wear youngsters give these pop- 





ular books. 


BIG AND GIANT es LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS 
GOLDEN BOOKS Price Libraries 
. The Golden Dictionary $2.75 $1.99 
. Cowboys and Indians $3.00 $2.19 23. Alphabet from A to Z 37. Little Golden Book of Words 
Golden Song Book _.... $2.00 $1.49 24. Mother Goose 38. The Three Bears 

Bambi _.. $2.00 $1.49 25. Nursery Songs 39. Nursery Rhymes 

Sittin Annes _ $2.50 $1.89 26. Poky Little Puppy 40. Two Little Miners 

Golden Book of Poetry - $2.00 $1.49 27. Fairy Tales 41. Bobby and His Airplanes 
Seiden Book of Words $2.50 $1.89 28. My First Book 42. Pets for Peter 

Sietien Clams | - $2.00 $1.49 29. Animals of Farmer Jones 43. How Big 

30. Hansel and Gretel 44. Color Kittens 

31. Fix It Please 45. A Day at the Zoo 

32. Let’s Go Shopping 46. My Little Golden Dictionary 
33. The Saggy Baggy Elephant 47. Walt Disney’s Snow White 
34. A Year on the Farm 48. Walt Disney’s Pinocchio 

35. Singing Games 49. Walt Disney’s Cinderella 
36. The New Baby 50. Walt Disney’s Uncle Remus 


Retail Price a Price to Schools and Libraries .......... $.59 


1 

2 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
A 
8. 
9. 


Golden Encyclopedia .-»» $8.05 $2.99 
. Golden Funny Book meee $1.89 
. Golden Mother Goose ... $3.00 $2.19 
. Great Big Animal Book ... $2.25 $1.69 
. Uncle Remus Stories ......-$3.00 $2.19 
. Birds (Golden Nature Guide) ....... $1.75 $1.29 
. Flowers (Golden Nature Guide) ..... $1.75 $1.29 


a a a 
or WN & © 


All prices quoted subject to change without notice. 








NEW TITLES—Big and Giants THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
16. Alice in Wonderland a 210 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


17. Storytime Tales ................................ $2.25 123 4 5 6 7 8 910-11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
18. Insects (Golden Nature Guide) $1.75 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 





NEW TITLES—Little Books i 


Address 
19. Donald Duck’s Adventure 
20. We Like to Do Things .... ee ‘ — estes nee i se wines oe — = ’ 
mit with order, enclose on ¢ per book for postage. 
21. Doctor Dan the Bandage Man .......$ . : We'll pay the rest. . shite Cold 


22. The Golden ABC 
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